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HOW KIND INDEED OF JENNY! 


I shan’t so soon forget last June, 

When off by train I started. 

With rod and line I cut a shine, 

Hut soon felt broken-hearted ! 

The storm arose and soak’d my clothes, 
They seem’d not worth a penny ; 

All day I troll’d, and caught—a cold; 
But oh, how kind was Jenny ! 

'Twas Jenny’s care, Ido declare. 

Did more than all to cure me, 

Her gentle smile had help’d the while 
To strengthen and assuro me ; 


She kindly said she’d make the bed, 
With sheets and blankets many, 
And arrowroot she’d bring to boot— 
How kind indeed of J enny ! 

I joy could trace in her sweet face 
When hearing I was single; 

I’m quite enraged that I’m engaged 
To Miss Jomima Pringle; 

Without my nurse I had been worse, 
She was the best of any, 

And if Miss P. would set me free, 

I soon would wed with J enny ! 


THE S T O R Y-T ELLER. 

ALICE COVENTRY. 

Chapter I. 

There are not many better livings in the West of England than that of 
Lytton Gorge, and few so delightfully situate. The rectory is a snug, com¬ 
modious house, rebuilt just long enough to have reaped the benefit of modern 
improvements, without having the unseemly gloss of yesterday upon it. 

The church, which stands within the shadow of its walls, is a sufficiently 
picturesque structure of the mixed Norman type, with firm-set square tower 
boasting its peal of bells, and its internal wood-work of black oak being of 
that massive description which bears an indisputable testimony to a venerable 
antiquity. Church, rectory, and parish inclusive, are pitched in a lovely 
wooded valley, comprising some of the prettiest scenery and richest meadows 
in England, and watered in opposite directions by broad and shallow streams, 
which run down from the adjacent heights. A wide extent of downlands, 
dear to the enthusiastic fox-hunters of the district, rise on all sides, swelling 
here aud there into hills lofty enough to serve as landmarks at sea, and again 
sloping downwards into choice pasturage. 

One practised glance at the water-meadows dappled with cows, the slopes 
thronged with sheep and cornfields waving to the verge of the horizon, with 
occasional glimpses of substantial farmhouses and homesteads crowded with 
grain, is sufficient to show that our Lytton Gorge is an agricultural Utopia, 
and that the portly farmers who paid their heavy tithes with such unmiti¬ 
gated good humour into the treasury of the Reverend Lionel Brooke could 
afford to do so, and also to laugh at their host’s tlnice-told stories at the 
annual tithe dinner. This gentleman, the present incumbent of Lytton 
Gorge, is pre-eminently one of those men who are popularly described as 
the pets of fortune, and she has never done him a more gracious turn thau 
when she placed him at thirty years of age in the above living, having in 
possession at the same time a pretty, docile wife, and two lovely boys. At 
our present date, those two lovely boys are also prosperous incumbents, 
having been bred for the Church as a matter of course, policy dictating, and 
with consequent experiences almost as auspicious as their father’s 

The Reverend Lionel Brooke himself during the same interval has buried 
his first wife and espoused a second, for whom lie was called upon to perform 
the same melancholy duties after a few years of married life of a singularly 
felicitous kind; for, fortunate as his original venture in matrimony had been, 
he always professed and esteemed himself still more fortunate in the second. 
Two daughters were the issue of this marriage, the eldest of whom had been 
married some six months before the era of our tale to a gentleman of the 
neighbourhood of most satisfactory disposition and fortune, and with the 
youngest we have immediate concern. 

It is a lovely morning in July, and the country in the prime .of its beauty. 
The near-lying woods are denso with foliage, and stand motionless in the still 
blue air; the meadows are green with that vivid tint which tells of the recent 
scythe, and the golden stacks chronicle a bounteous season. The corn-fields 
are almost ripe for the harvest, and seem to glow in the eye of’ the sun, while 
the cattle stand on the utmost chest of the hills, defining themselves in sharp 
outline against the profound azure of the sky. There is that sultry languor 
in the atmosphere which is peculiar to the perfection of the season, as if 
Nature had reached her climax of fruition, and paused with suspended 
breath, there is silence in the groves, for the time of singing-birds is almost 
pant; perhaps a skylark may spring suddenly up and rend the quiet air with 
his delicious notes, and towards sunset you may hear the blackbird whistle or 
the thrush trill her dying song, but the full chorus is over for another year. 

The rectory garden is full of the scent of roses and clematis, and there are 
shady alleys which even on such a day as this the sun can scarcely pierce. 
And so Ellinor Brooke, tired perhaps of the seclusion of her drawing-room, 
puts down her work, and steps out therein from the open window. A letter 
lias arrived that morning at the rectory, with which Ellinor’s mind is very 
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full; it was addressed to her father; but he, in the plenitude of his good 
temper at its contents, has surrendered tho prize to her; and now having 
reacned a certain point in her walk, where a bench has been placed under an 
old walnut-tree, aud which commands a view of the public thoroughfare 
below, she sits down, and taking the letter out of her pocket, reads it through 
again. While thus engaged she hears the clatter of horses’ hoofs coming 
along the road at no moderate speed, and the sound of the rider’s voice, as if 
still further urging its pace. A well-bred, gentle smile passes over her lips. 

“ It is Alice ! ” she said to herself. “ Who else but Alice Coventry would 
ride at that pace on such a morning ? ” 

Since the chances were that the impetuous rider will pass her unobserved, 
and would not even hear a shout had sho inclined so far to do violence to 
herself as to try tho experiment, she snatched a twig heavy with nuts from 
the tree above her head, and dropped it almost under the horse’s hoofs. 

It was a thoughtless action; the spirited pony swerved so suddenly that he 
would inevitably have thrown a less consummate horsewoman. As it was in 
fact Alice Coventry, she kept her seat, without even making an ejaculation, 
and reining in her startled steed, lifted a smiling face to the frightened girl. 

“Good morning, Saint Ellinor; I can’t stay now to do your behests, for I 
have business at the higher end of the farm. On my way back I will come 
in and talk to you.” 

“ But the heat, Alice, the heat! ” pleaded Ellinor. 

“There is a fine breeze when one goes at this pace,” said Alice; and 
with a playful salute she galloped on. 

What a face, what a voice passed away with her ! Some who are fond of 
classifying female attractions would call liers a Spanish face, because 
it has the traditional points of Spanish beauty, but at least there is no 
trace of the voluptuous languor of southern blood ; it is radiant with, 
intellect, sparkling with animation. There is a vibration in the tones of 
her voice that ring like silver on the ear and toucli the heart. 

There is no need of any disguise in respect to our heroine; she is the 
daughter of one of the wealthy farmers of the neighbourhood. 

A few hours afterwards the two girls were in animated discussion on the 
subject of Ellinor’s communication, which was no less a one than the expected 
advent of a curate. Under some circumstances this would have been a very 
insignificant event, but in a secluded country parish it was an era; and, 
moreover, there were peculiarities in this case which might have made it of 
importance in circles of far higher pretension. 

Hear the fair Ellinor on the topic, sitting with her hands folded over the 
letter, and her face unusually animated :—“ Imagine a young mail in his 
position entering the church and renouncing the world! ” she says. 

“ My dear Ellinor,” laughs Alice, “ the two are not absolutely identical 
positions! ” 

“ But have I not told you, Alice, that he has already obtained such 
distinction that he had every prospect of a high political appointment ? ” 

“But, niv dear, you have told me as well that he also enjoys at the present 
time a highly satisfactory prospect, namely, that of the family living; and, 
perchance he may prefer an easy life and positive returns to the shoals and 
quicksands of statesmancraft. lleigho ! such would not be my choice.” 

The young girl rose up as she spoke from the sofa on which she had been 
resting with a gesture of restrained impatience, and taking up her hat and 
gathering together the folds of her habit as preliminaries of departure, held 
out her hand to her friend. 

“ You loqk hurt, Ellinor, and I would not give you real cause for pain for 
the world; but, consider, I do not know your hero, lie is, perhaps, as good 
as you say, nay, if you like, I will say he is; only—it must cost him so very 
little trouble to be good. I like a fight, a struggle—something resisted, 
something won. I never fancied any one’s way to happiness lay in the line 
of their natural inclinations. Your cousin seems to me to have his path 
strewed with roses, as some people express it, and his friends stand by 
applauding because he treads it with a linn step and resolute air. I would 
applaud too if, instead of roses, it was crossed with burning plough-shares.” 

It was now Ellinor’s turn to laugh. “ Alas for mortal weakness, Alice; 
is there no merit short of burning ploughshares ? Poor, dear Luke! nothing 
less than a crusader, or Romish penitent, will commend itself to your warm 
heart.” 

Alice disliked ridicule intensely, and had hardly delivered her speech before 
she was acutely conscious of the extravagance into which her enthusiasm had 
betrayed her. But she carried off her vexation in rather a pusillanimous 
way. 

“ Luke! ” she repeated; “ what a barbarous name ! Who in the world gave 
it him ? ” 

“llis godfathers and godmothers at his baptism, so please you,” returned 
Ellinor, smiling with invincible good-humour. “ Luke, Luke Baillie, sounds 
very well to my accustomed ear, and at all events it is one of the oldest 
names in the county.” 

“Ah!” said Alice, “I am afraid my veins arc too full of plebeian blood 
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to appreciate thgf distift^jon a# I flight. Good bve, Ellinor! I think I 
shall walk down again this evening in order to talk the matter over with 
the rector.” ; 

As it happened, however, she had not gone many paces on her homeward 
way before she overtook the Rev. Lionel Brooke, who immediately turned on 
bis steps to walk awhile beside her pony and chat, for Alice Coventry was a 
special favourite with him. 

“ So ! ” he said, in his courteous cheery way, “ you are on your way fcack 
from a gossip with Ellinor. Well, and how do you like the news?” 

“ Wliat news ? ” asked Alice, looking up with an air of innocent surprise. 

“ Why, of my nephew, to be sure,” rejoined the rector, who was easy to 
impose upon. “ I tell you he is one of the first young men of the age! When 
I was in town the other day on this very business, Lord Raincliffe assured 
me in confidence that it was only his extreme youth which prevented him 
from being appointed charge d’affaires during his own recent absence from 
Constantinople. You knew he was in the ambassador’s suite ? ” 

Alice bent over her pony to hide the saucy smile which played on her lips. 
“No, not exactly,” she said; “I knew ho was every way a man of clis^ 
tinction. Good heavens ! that he should be about to throw himself away on 
the good people of Lytton Gorge! My dear, dear sir, we could not be 
better off! ” 

“ Thank you, my dear girl, thank you,” said the rector. “I hope I have 
always done my duty, and am glad to say I continue to feci myself equal to 
its performance. Still, it is desirable that Luke should become acquainted 
with the routine business of a country cure. I think we oan teach him that,” 
and with an affectionate pressure of the hand he bade her good morning. 

Alice turned back her head to watch him out of sight with a half-smile 
lighting up her beautiful face. She was musing over her rector’s short¬ 
comings, and wondering if he were quite unconscious of them—wondering if 
he ever tried to reconcile to himself tho humility of the Christian with that 
worship of worldly rank and influence which was one of his most striking 
characteristics. Speak to him when you would, on -whatever topic you 
jdeased, perchance only wishing to exchange a few common-places in a way- 
side encounter, he would infallibly succeed in making some allusion, more or 
less direct, to the distinguished personages with whom he was or professed 
himself to be acquainted. This weakness was so inveterate, so entirely 
regardless of time and place, that it might be more correctly described as an 
instinct, or, at least, this was Alice Coventry’s experience of tho same. 
Whether he carried it with him when he -went into the great world, Qr 
whether it was only part and parcel of his essential relations with his 
parishioners, it was not in her power to judge, having never seen him out of 
the circle of Lytton Gorge, neither could she determine whether the air of 
intense self-satisfaction in which to her he always seemed to float as ia an 
atmosphere, was also an accident of his position as village pastor. 

After all is said, Alice, let us not be too hard upon him; for nearly thirty 
years lie has been supreme in that small sphere, working hard in the midst of 
it, responsive to every call of parish duty, but imbibing day by day a deeper 
sense of his own authority and importance from an almost uninterrupted 
intercourse with his inferiors. It is a trying ordeal for a man, to be 
perpetually engaged in an instinctive comparison between his own mind and 
character and that of others, mentally and morally beneath him. There is so 
little stimulus to personal progress, such abundant food for self-gratulation, 
that to resist successfully the damaging influences would require a most 
unflagging watchfulness, a most vigorous and practical piety. 

Some such reflection as this softened the expression of Alice’s face as she 
rode slowly homewards, but every recollection of the new curate clouded it 
again. She was so thoroughly imbued with the present state of things at 
Lytton Gorge that the idea of innovation was hateful. She and Ellinor had 
it all their own way in the schools and cottages of the poor : the Rev. Luke 
Baillie would be sure to have his own plans—new plans, objeHionable plans, 
of course—he would probably bring with him high church notions, aristocratic 
curates with a reversionary interest in the family lining of £2,000 a year 
invariably entertain such notions; she would live to see sweet Ellinor at work 
on an altar-cloth for the dear old communion-table. Worse! he would 
interrupt her delightful intercourse with her friend; sho would often find him 
lounging in the rectory drawing-room when she came down for one of her old 
pleasant morning gossips with Ellinor; nay! he. might even fall in love 
with his cousin and marry her ! 

This was the climax! Lytton Gorge without Ellinor! and, of, course, the 
thing would happen thus. Who could know Ellinor, dear, saintly Ellinor, 
without loving her ? and what possible objection could there be to the oldest 
name in the county and £2,000 a year ? 

The patience of Alice was so entirely overthrown by these considerations, 
that she was not prepared to do justice to the choice morsels of chicken which 
Mrs. Coventry’s maternal solicitude had put aside from their early family 
dinner. 

“My dear,” said her mother affectionately, “you have over-exerted yourself 
this morning. I must not let you ride in the heat of the day.” 

Alice sat down on a cushion at her mother’s feet and laid her head in her 
lap. There is a tender bond between the two, closer than the bond of mere 
relationship. Mrs. Coventry was a poor curate’s daughter, so poor that 
she had never known plenty or «ase of mind, till the rich young farmer took 
her home as his quiet downcast bride. Since that time her cares have been 
lew, and lightened of all their bitterness by the abiding and manly fondness of 
her excellent husband. People had said, when Robert Coventry married her, 
that he had made a poor choice for a farmer’s wife; but she has effectually 
disproved their prophecies, and shown them that education and refinement are 
not necessary stumbling blocks in the way of the performance of the most 
active and practical duties of life. There is not in all the county side a 
more 'thrifty or efficient housewife, and I doubt if those who equal her in 
this respect could compete with her in her intelligent devotion to her husband’s 
requirements, or in her tenderness and wisdom towards her children. I 


Of three children Aljlff is the onlv survivor, and if shbhas been a little spoilt 
and made a good deal iHfre of than is well for her, it is not much to be wondered 
gt. As her father sayf* “There are few lords qf the land who can boast 
of such a daughter!” And at all events the atmosphere of hearty love, 
indulgence, and admiration in.which she has always lived seems to suit her. 
She expanded early, not like a hot-house plant, but like one of the vivid 
magnificent ferns of the locality. At this time she was in the very perfection 
' of her youth, with beauty and spirit enough to dazzle all the young yeomen 
of the district, and with enough to make them hesitate to bring their homage 
to her feet; with an intellect profound yet sparkling, and above all a heart 
which throbbed responsive to all the noblest and best emotions of our higher 
nature. 

While her father doats upon her for her generosity and bright practical 
intelligence, for her skill as a horsewoman, and hor brilliant attractive 
grace, her mother alone docs full justice to the chivalric sense of honour, the 
unselfish ardour, which is the charm of her character. 

So now Alice sat quietly at her mother’s feet, feeling the eontact did her 
good, and gazing out with a prophetic yearning over the ripe corn-fields and 
blue hills misty in the haze of the afternoon sun. The familiar sounds of the 
adjacent homestead struck softly and dreamily on her ear; it came home to 
her mind with sudden force, as such ideas often come, bow very happy and 
unclouded her life bad hitherto been, and that a time must arrive when the 
easy How would be interrupted. 

“ I have a foreboding,” she said, looking up at her mother with a smile, 
“ that a change is coming, and since we could not be happier it remains to be 
seen that the Reverend Luke Baillie will work us ill. But I forget—I have 
not told you yet about that reverend paragon and interloper,” 

Chapter II. 

It so happened that immediately before the arrival of the Reverend Luke 
Baillie on the scene of his probationary labours, Alice Coventry received a 
summons to London to attend the sick bed of a relative of lier father’s, and 
circumstances detained her there for the remainder of the current year. It 
was on Christmas Eve that she arrived at home, as eager to return to her 
mother and her native village as a prisoner from exile. Luring that interval 
she had corresponded punctually with Ellinor, and bad heard from her an 
unbroken history of the new curate’s ways and modes of life. 

According to Ellinor’s partial account Luke Baillie was in possession of the 
choicest gifts of heaven; he was so clever, so talented, she said, and in proof 
of her words she would quote passages from his sermons, or furnish a digest 
of the same, which 6ecmcd to her impatient reader the worst possible way of 
filling a letter. She would describe his success amongst the poor, and the 
enthusiasm his mode of dealing with them had excited, and whilst thus 
engaged in fulfilling conscientiously the humblest and most laborious of his 
duties, he was writing a book—a controversial work—which was to place his 
name in the first rank of polemical divines. Beyond this her mother was 
full of Luke Baillie’s praises; he was so thoroughly a gentleman, so delightful 
a companion, and he would often spend an hour chatting with her to relieve 
the solitude of her daughter's absence; and as a climax to these feminine 
tributes, Mr. Coventry himself, in his rare epistles to the absentee, filled half of 
them with dilations on the same theme. Mr. Baillie had succeeded in intro¬ 
ducing certain agricultural reforms in the district, against which the popular 
feeling had hitherto run so high, that that fact alone testified to no mean 
amount of perseverance and personal influence, and Alice received from her 
father all the details of the warfare, and the reiterated assurance that “ the 
new parson was a man of uncommon practical sagacity, and with no nonsense 
about him.” 

Now Alice Coventry, without being more contrary than her age and the 
circumstances of the case excused, felt considerably provoked by the eminent 
position 60 quickly attained by the stranger. All tire innovations she had 
dreaded had taken place, and she said to herself she should scarcely know her 
native village under this new order of things. Besides, she had a theoretical 
objection to that class of persons who win golden opinions on all sides. 

lier own acquaintance with Mr. Baillie commenced immediately, for lie 
preached on Christmas Day. Alice had resolutely determined" not to 
like him, but, as often happens, he was so entirely different from her pre¬ 
conceived notions, that it seemed as if she had been fighting against a shadow. 
She had prepared herself to see a tall, handsome young man, with the “ ideal 
curate ” aspect, and a somewhat ostentatious appearance of refinement and 
aristocracy ; was it possible that this little dark man with sallow brow, strong 
features, and resonant voice, could be the hero of the gentle Ellinor’s rap¬ 
turous letters—the potential charge d’affaires of Mr. Brooke’s confidential 
ambassador? Now, however, was not the time to wonder, for she found 
herself compelled to listen to the sermon just begun. 

Alice had always prescribed it to herself as a religious duty to follow her 
rector closely through his discourses, hut it had usually been more or less of 
an effort; it was a new thing, and a delightful novelty, to have her attention 
forcibly chained. 

Luke Baillie’g text was a very simple and familiar one, just one of those 
from which thousands of stereotyped sermons are weekly preached, and from 
which, in fact, people do not feel themselves justified in expecting any other. 
He was speaking upon it, too, very simply, that is, plainer sentences could not 
have been spoken, hut he was saying what Alice, at least, had never heard 
said there before. It was not a new view of the subject, hut a view taken 
from a higher elevation, and by a purer, keener vision, and indicated to those 
beneath in language which had all the dignified simplicity of a theme 
profoundly studied and completely understood. 

The whole village assembly was listening to him ; beyond a few very old 
people who came to church as a religious necessity, but -whose physical con¬ 
dition prevented them from carrying the duty further than the attendance, 
every rustic face was upturned towards the preacher, and shining with it\ 
respective ray of intelligence. 
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Alice listened too with upraised face, and it was a face so brilliantly 
expressive of minute comprehension and intellectual delight, that it would 
have been next to impossible for even the most abstracted speaker not to have 
noticed it. Luke Baillie did not fail to notice it. Keenly susceptible to the 
influence of beauty, and sensitive as a woman to the solace of sympathy, that 
inspired look of Alice touched his soul, and brought an unwonted colour to 
his cheek. 

It was strange that it should be so, and he checked the involuntary thrill 
of pleasure as something criminal; for his cousin Ellinor, sitting meekly in 
the chancel behind him, is, he is well aware, no unmoved listener. He 
cannot see her face, but he is sufficiently familiar with the gentle intelligence 
shining in her sweet, downcast eyes ; and perhaps he knows that every word 
that drops from his lips is received by her as the voice of an angel, and 
followed with the devotion of a saint. At least he knows that no later than 
yesterday he has won from her the acknowledgment of her love, and that 
henceforth their lives must be united. 

As Alice had foreboded, it had happened. They had lived under the same 
roof, and met and parted morning and evening. The young man in his 
clerical enthusiasm had talked ardently to her of his plans and hopes, his 
desires and disappointments ; and she ,had followed his words and acts with 
an unkalting interest, and given him in return forliis confidence the whole 
tender strength of her faithful heart. All their mutual friends said that 
“ they were made for each other.” It was Mr. Brooke’s secret hope ; it had 
become Ellinor’s unacknowledged prayer. Luke Baillie himself believed ho 
loved her. It was impossible for any man to see the soft sparkle of so sweet 
a face answering to his presence, and to feel the timid hesitation with which 
she gave or withdrew her hand, and not be moved by it. Besides, he had 
pledged himself to a life of strenuous performance of his allotted duties. And 
where else could he find so fitting a helpmate for him as in his uncle’s 
daughter? Ellinor was the very ideal of a country rector’s wife. True, 
what he felt for her was not like the stormy passion which had moved him 
more than once in his antecedent worldly career. But he would not have it 
thus—no. "Would to Heaven he could blot out that past! Far be it from 
him to recal even the shadow of experiences! 

And so he had chosen his wife—cast his lot in the most momentous of 
all mundane affairs ; and Ellinor site in the chancel with an unutterable joy 
swelling at her heart. "When the service is over Alice stops in the church¬ 
yard to speak to her friends; and after the first enthusiastic greetings the 
rector introduces his nephew with beaming complacency. How he longs to 
tell Alice of the nearer relationship which impends! Ellinor says shyly, 
“ Alice could not reconcile herself to the prospect of your coming, Luke ; but 
you must teach her to like you, and forgive all your innovations.” 

“I have already made my recantation,” replied Alice, suffering for a 
moment her animated gaze to fall full on the young curate’s face; and he 
could not fail to read there that it was her ardent approval of the sermon just 
heard which had sufficed to bear down her former prejudice. 

“You must come and spend a long day with us to-morrow,” urged Ellinor, 
and with this arrangement they parted; and Luke Baillie walked home by 
liis cousin’s side mute and abstracted, and only roused to a consciousness of 
the fact when the rector rallied him on his silence. 

We all know that love at first sight is an exploded romance in this deli¬ 
berate and commercial age ; but true it was that the vision of Alice’s face, as 
lie first saw it in the village church, was haunting our Curate .with a most 
imperious pertinacity. He was too good a man, however, too zealously bent 
on controlling any feeling contrary to his sense of duty, to give place to the 
impression produced; and half an hour’s solitude, followed up by the sweet 
companionship of Ellinor, sufficed to restore his mind to its normal serenity. 
He talked much that day about the rectory-house on the family estate, which 
would be their future home, and urged on his recently affianced wife how 
unnecessary a trial of his love it was to protract their marriage till the 
expiration of the year for which Mr. Brooke had stipulated. 

flow happy Ellinor was when she went to bed that night! What bright 
visions of future happiness, of hallowed bliss, floated before her mind ! IIow 
good had the Almighty been to her! It should be the aim of her life to prove 
her gratitude to Him for the inestimable gift he had conferred. 

The next day Alice came, and Ellinor told her of her engagement. Of 
course Alice congratulated her; she did not express what she felt at this 
prompt fulfilment of her worst fears; she said to herself, it would be unkind to 
damp Ellinor’s happiness, and she sat listening to her friend’s praises of her 
lover with a most unwonted patience. There had been *o much in yesterday’s 
sermon that she had liked and admired that the subject was not unin¬ 
teresting to her, and, added to that, Ellinor’s news had certainly damped her 
spirits. 

She revived, however, when her old friend the rector joined them, about an 
hour before dinner, and when Luke himself came in he found her engaged in 
animated talk. She was saying how much she had suffered in mind ana body 
during her imprisonment in London, and describing it with all the graphic 
detail of an absolute captivity. 

It was very pleasant to Luke Baillie to listen to Alice quietly; she was so 
beautiful that to watch the mere play of her features made it a remunerative 
study ; much more so when ideas seemed to spring into her mind elate with 
the vigour and freshness of her own nature, and expressed by her with that 
prompt felicity which is one of the happiest of mental endowments. He 
could not resist the temptation to induce her, as the first shyness of new 
acquaintanceship -wore off, to talk to himself; he felt an irresistible desire to 
know how this ardent and gifted girl felt and thought on this subject and that, 
and he had all the graceful art of a practised man of society to lead her on 
unconsciously to reveal herself to his curiosity. 

Ellinor watched with smiling interest the flow of their conversation; she 
wished her friend and her cousin to like one another, and was pleased to 
observe that Alice had seldom looked better or talked to such advantage. 

In the course of the evening the rector, who was very fond of music, asked 


Alice to give them one of his favourite ballads. She was now in high 
spirits, and, always willing to please him, sat down at once to comply. 

“ I do not know of course what you understand and think about music,” 
she said to Mr. Baillie, who had followed her to the piano, “ but at loast you 
will acquit me of vanity when you have heard me sing.” 

Alice, whose education had been very desultory and unfinished, played and 
sang no better than a fine natural voice, correct ear, and intense feeling for 
music enabled her to do. It was, how r ever, very expressive, if very unculti¬ 
vated ; and that was what the rector cared for most. 

Luke smiled when she had finished ; but certainly he did not praise her, nor 
did the smile indicate any large amount of admiration. 

“ I had forgotten,” said Alice, blushing, “ that Ellinor told me you were a 
wonderful musician. It was hardly fair of you to let me play.” 

“ He shall play himself now,” cried the rector, gleefully; “for I protest I 
have never heard him since he has been under our roof! Has he made a vow 
against it, Nelly, as appertaining to the godless pleasures of this world ? ” 

Without a word of dissent Luke Baillie sat do^n to the piano. 

Some people may think it unmanly to hear a man perform; others may 
object to it in a clergyman; but theke are those who look upon music as a mere 
accomplishment. They do not know that to some it is a medium of expression 
more perfect, because mare subtle, than language, the organ of an imperious 
faculty more divine, because more universal, than any other. Luke Baillie 
was one of these; and under his hands Ellinor’s piano became a strange 
instrument, endued with a power of utterance Alice had never dreamed 
possible before. As she followed, attent and almost breathless, that gifted 
improvisation, it seemed as if the very soul of the musician were confessing 
itself to her ear. The curate’s sermon had shown the gifted and tutored 
mind, what after a struggle (with which we have nothing here to do) that 
mind had become ; but the native strength and weakness, the strife and passion 
of the man’s human heart, all those complex emotions, which language is 
neither strong nor delicate enough to convey, found their translation now. 

When Luke Baillie, labouring himself under strong excitement, for it was 
long since he had indulged in this dangerous license, rose up from his seat, 
and looked at Alice to note the effect produced, he met in her suspended 
breath, flushed cheek, and gleaming eyes, such an acknowledgment of his 
power, and of her comprehension of it, as it would have been well he had 
neither tested nor proved. 

I know our hero is weak and to be much condemned; at least I know the 
reader will think so, while in my own.heart I pity him and cannot cast the 
stone he may deserve so richly. This new passion has taken a violent hold of 
him, possessed him with all the ungovernable power he vainly thought he 
had learnt to govern; and he wrestles with it day and night with the 
exhausting* effort of a man warring* against a fiend. It is necessary mean¬ 
while to hide the same, to act the hypocrite as it were, while his very soul 
loathes the hypocrisy. lie will master it in the end, he says to himself; he 
could not live under the sense of violated vows, an accusing conscience, and 
sweet Ellinor’s quiet misery, granting the possibility of the other’s love. 

So he still is faithful in the performance of external duty; indeed, he 
exacts from himself unnumbered acts of supererogation; he is still constantly 
by Ellinor’s side, and when there talks chiefly of their united future, and so 
week follows week, and summer glides into winter. 

Luke Baillie’s first and most natural impulse had been to fly from his 
present temptation; but he was so circumstanced through his engagement 
with Ellinor, that to absent himself at that particular time, without some 
ostensible imperative reason, would have caused a great deal of surprise and 
remark. At least in this way he excused himself from so doing, scarcely 
knowing* himself what the effort *would have cost him to separate himself from 
the chances of Alice Coventry’s society. „As it was he never sought it, but on 
the other hand he had little need to seek it. 

Often at tjic close of a day spent in a valiant warfare against the indulgence 
of his passion, Luke Baillie would return to find Alice at the rectory dinner- 
table, and to drink in fresh draughts of intoxication as he listened to her 
ardent talk, and gazed into the expressive beauty of her face. More fatal 
still were those chance meetings by the sick-bed of some poor parishioner, where 
she, subdued and tender, shone with all the saintly grace of Ellinor, super- 
added to her own characteristics, and would linger to listen to the prayers 
and exhortations which the curate felt hims-elf almost too guilty to offer. 

At such times the consideration that Alice was as well-fitted as her friend 
to fulfil the duties which must inevitably fall to the share of his wife, beyond 
those rarer qualities which distinguished her, added fresh bitterness to his 
regrets. 

Ellinor was lovely, intelligent, and good, and had given him her heart; he 
acknowledged her worth ungrudgingly. But Alice Coventry was all this and 
more; she would bestow on the man whom she might love all that Ellinor 
had granted to him, and would add the riches of a gifted and impassioned 
nature, the zest aild aroma of genius and enthusiasm. What his life might 
have been with Alice as his wife ! What a career he might have trodden!— 
satisfying to the full his own heart and requirements as a man, while serving* 
his Master and his neighbour as a Christian. Now a cross was his allotted 
burden. 

It may be said that Luke Baillie’s misery was half superfluous, seeing he 
had no means of knowing that Alice would have returned his love; and if I 
confess that he deliberated this point with all the feverish eagerness of a man 
free to act on the conclusion, I fear we shall be pronouncing his complete 
condemnation. But let it be remembered that he had not sought Ellinor’s 
love, but that she in her transparency of character had betrayed it, and that 
her father and mutual friends had all but offered her to his acceptance as a 
suitable wife. Had he foreborne to pledge his faith but one day longer, the 
day he first saw Alice Coventry, he would have been free, for he had loved her 
from that first glance. 

Well, well, such recollections were fruitless now; his duty was plain, he 
must conquer his heart. Had not such victories been gained before? Was 
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not life a period of trial and effort, and was he to show himself the weak and 
vanquished combatant ? No, no; he would leave the scene of this hard 
tempation; at a distance he could better fight this battle, and he would only 
return to marry Ellinor, take her to their quiet home, and fulfil those duties 
towards her, which the vows of a husband would make easier, because so 
imperative. 

He had not seen Alice for a week or two preceding this resolve, and then 
he had parted from her under the conviction that he was not so miserable as 
to have entangled her happiness with his own. 

Not so miserable ! so at least he said to himself; but he scarcely deceived 
his own soul. The sound of her voice, the slightest touch of her hand, or 
even of her dress, was almost more than he could bear without betrayal of his 
feelings ; and weak, guilty, disastrous as that love might have been, Heaven 
knows with what delirious eestaey it would have been welcomed! 

Yes; lie would go away, that step was binding on his^ honour; and ho 
renewed his determination every night, to break it again in the morning. 
Perhaps lie might see her that day by accident—with design he had long 
ceased to seek her; but she would be coming down to visit Ellinor perhaps. 
He would see her once more before he parted from her for ever, and then- 

As a safeguard against his own weakness, he had spoken both to Ellinor and 
her father on the subject of his departure, alleging his health as his excuse, 
aud the relaxing air of the valley ; and, in truth, his appearance well sustained 
the statement. Of the true state of the case neither of those most interested 
had the least suspicion. Ellinor thought he was ill and harassed; but she 
attributed much to over exertion, and the rest to an extreme zeal in the 
welfare of his parishioners. She knew nothing of the idiosyncrasies of lovers ; 
and if she even missed those nameless endearments, those impalpable caresses 
which are with some the food and fruit of love, she attributed it to the 
elevation of his character, and blamed her own inferior grace. Besides, there 
are those who think it a treason to turn about, examine, and analyse the good 
gift which has been bestowed. 

She did not fail, however, to notice that Luke looked pale and worn, and to 
expostulate with him for not carrying out his intention of going away and 
taking a short holiday from his rigorously fulfilled duties; and in this the 
rector joined her. 

“ I believe, Luke,” said the latter, “that you are pining for your wife. 
Well, well, if you come back ruddy and vigorous, I will e’en let you take her 
as a Christmas gift! ” And Luke, perforce, must turn to hide the guilty 
crimson of his face over Ellinor’s little hand. 

This passing dialogue brought the matter to a crisis. Unless he decided to 
break olf his engagement with Ellinor, he must go at once. The idea did 
occur to him of confessing the whole truth to her, and trusting himself to her 
pity and generosity, or rather to her woman’s sense of dignity. But there are 
silken cords which bind more strongly than fetters; and the very gentleness 
of Ellinor’s nature, the cordial approbation of her father in view of their 
alliance, seemed to make such a proceeding pusillanimous. 

So once more he fixed the day of his departure, and the interval between 
was filled with doubt and hesitation as to the necessity of bidding Alice 
Coventry good-byo. Ho distrusted himself entirely for that final interview. 
She herself had apparently curtailed of lale her rectory intercourse, alleging 
to Ellinor as a reason that it was necessary to break by degrees the tie between 
them, and lor the rest that she had no taste to play the third with two lovers 
on the eve of separation. 

Chance, however, which so often seems to turn the scale against the 
vacillating, decided that they were to meet. 

It happened one morning that Luke Baillie returned to the rectory from 
his parish visitations much earlier than usual, and the first - thing he distin¬ 
guished on entering the house was the sound of Ellinor's piano, but touched 
not by Ellinor’s fingers ; it scarcely needed one moment’s breathless pause to 
convince him that it was not only Alice, but that she was trying to recal one 
of his improvisations. 

Luke drew a deep breath ; it seemed as if temptation had presented itself 
under the most alluring aspect. He hesitated one moment; but hesitation is 
fatal, at least in the crises of life, and the next he went on into the room. 

Alice rose up abruptly as he entered. The first glance showed him she 
looked pale and slightly agitated. 

“ I am ashamed,” she said after the first common-place greeting, “ to have 
been detected by you, Mr. Baillie. I was trying to amuse myself during 
Ellinor’s absence, but I must not wait for her any longer.” 

She closed the piano as she spoke, and took up her hat and gloves, as if 
intent on departure, then held out her hand to him, and added “ I don’t know 
exactly when you leave us, but of course you will come aud bid us good 
bye?” 

Luke took the offered hand, and held it resolutely. There was an into¬ 
nation in her voice, a shade of paleness and softness in her face, that wrought 
irrhim a sudden resolution. 

Could it be possible that she loved him ? And if she did, did duty, religion 
itself enjoin that the happiness of two should be sacrificed to one ? A wild 
joy trembled at his heart, but he spoke quietly, and with an intense effort at 
self-command. 

“ Alice, can you wait to hear something I must tell you before we part ? 
Or, is it necessary that I should tell you that I am going away, to fight the 
better against the love I bear your Alice-” 

He could control himself no longer; there was a concentrated passion in 
the appeal that thrilled the girl’s heart, though she forcibly extricated her 
haud Irom his grasp, and tried to arrest the course of his further confession, 
but he bore down her reluctance. 

“ At the risk of your perfect scorn you shall hpar me,” he said. “ Heaven 
knows I have struggled against my love with all the energies of a man, but 
it is stronger than my strength. I cannot live without you, Alice ; you are 
,my fate, and I must have you. If you do not love me I will teach you— 
compel yoU; but I will not give you up. You are more to me than honour, 


! —than conscience itself. Have pity upon me, Alice ! Hold out some hope- 
; to me ! Tell me at least you might have loved me.” 

He caught her hand in spite of her resistance, and covered it with frantic 
kisses. He made as if he would have knelt before her; but there was some¬ 
thing in the erect attitude she maintained, and the expression of proud 
patience in her face, with which she seemed to await the ebb of his passion, 
that withheld him. 

“ You are mad,” she said, in that ringing voice which had haunted him 
night and day ; “ you are mad, Mr. Baillie. Thank Heaven, I am not mad 
too. If I do not show the scorn and anger that I ought, it is not that I do 
not feel Ellinor’s wrong, but that I have faith enough in you to believe that 
this is a good man’s delirium.” 

She turned away from him with such sweet, dignity, such stately self- 
command, that he felt as if he dared not impugn it. 

“ Oh, Alice ! ” he groaned, “ what life might have been ! ” 

“ Bather,” she said, “ what your life shall be.” 

There was a moment’s pause between them ; then Alice said, “ Go, Mr. 
Baillie, I see Ellinor crossing the lawn ; go, I entreat you.” She saw he 
could scarcely tear himself away; and added, with a sudden impulse, “This 
is not the last time we shall meet. You will come to the farm to bid us all 
good-bye.” 

lie bowed speechless over her extended hand, and went away. Then her 
noble strength gave way, and covering her face with her hands, a bitter, 
inexpressible cry, escaped her lips. 

“ Luke ! Luke! ” she sobbed, “ what life might have been! ” 

But Ellinor steps from the garden into the room, and Alice has her part to 
play. 

“ Have you seen Luke ? ” asks Ellinor. Her first thought is always of 
Luke, and then, full of her own troubles, as the very best of us will be, she 
talked on at length of the near approaching parting; and when Alice rose at 
length to go, added, as she turned away her blushing face from the earnest 
gaze of her friend, “ but after our next 'meeting we shall never be separated 
again.” 

That afternoon Alice sat at her mother’s side helping her with some im¬ 
perative needlework. She was very quiet and very pale, but when she raised 
her face there was something stern in the fixed expression of her lips, and 
almost fierce in the gleam of her magnificent eyes. 

The day elapsed, the morrow came, the morrow on which Alice expected to 
see Luke Baillie again ; but the hours passed on till evening, and he did not* 
come. This was a sore trial; she had allotted herself a task to perform, 
wrought herself up to the required tension, and dreaded lest her fortitude 
might in the end give way. IS lie dreaded, too, lest he should have abandoned 
his purpose of departure, lest lie should be reckless enough to fulfil his pas¬ 
sionate words. At any risk she must see him. 

On the morning of the second day she wrote a brief note to him, expressing 
a hope that he would allow no consideration to induce him to leave Lyttou 
without making his adieu at the farm ; and when her messenger was despatched 
she once more sat down at her mother’s work-table. 

Do you wonder she did not fortify herself in solitude ? Alice knew her 
own heart too well; solitude is license, and not till her end was gained would 
she permit Jierself the agonised luxury of giving vent to her feelings. She 
sat at the window jvhich commanded the familiar view of her childhood, but 
with the bitter consciousness that she would never again survey the outer 
world with the light-hearted rapture of a year ago ; she had fulfilled her own 
prediction. 

“True, true,” she answered herself, “but if it is a sadder heart it shall not 
be a base one,” and she compressed the quivering lips and brushed away the 
obtrusive tears. 

“ Alice,” said her mother, “ I see Mr. Baillie on the brow of the hill; he 
will be coming this way to bid us good-bye, I suppose. AVe shall miss him 
very much.” 

Alice rose up and kissed her mother. “ Mother,” she said, firmly, “ I wish 
to see Mr. Baillie alone. Will you arrange that he is shown in here and that 
we are not interrupted ? ” and, as Mrs. Coventry looked at her with a glance 
of tender pity and reproach, she added, “ Give me a little time, mother; I 
will hide no secrets from you.” 

In whatever mood of mind Luke Baillie entered Alice’s presence, it was 
impossible to yield to any self-indulgence in contact with her calm and resolute 
composure, bhe did not wait for the mockery of ordinary greetings and 
inquiries, but entered on the subject at once. 

“ I hope,” she said, “ you will not think me unfeeling in sending for you, 
Mr. Baillie, or presumptuous in what I wish to say;” and here, meeting with 
her first difficulty, she paused, for it seemed unwomanly to refer to what her 
companion might wish forgotten. 

Luke himself came to her assistance. “ You wish to advise me,” he said, 
bitterly, “ to show me what I ought to do. Point out the narrow path, 
Alice; there is nothing to cloud the keenness of your vision.” 

“ You seem to forget, Mr. Baillie,” reqlied Alice, with emotion, “ that I 
have never reproached you, that I do not condemn you. Heaven knows how- 
far we are responsible for the passions and hopes we conceive; but we know 
ourselves how far we ought to follow them. Do not let us talk of the past. 
I sent for you because—because I love Ellinor so dearly! ” 

Luke groaned involuntarily. It was torture to hear the woman he loved 
pleading the cause of another; and Alice with keen intuition perceived this. 

“ I had formed the idea of writing to you,” she said, “but I knew I could 
speak so much better to the purpose, and my whole heart is set on seeing my 
friend happy, and yourself justify your real nature, which is good and noble. 
But perhaps I waste your time. You are come to bid us good-bye, and when 
you return it will be to claim our wedding congratulations.” 

“ Alice, spare me ! ” he cried. “ It is not lor you to turn the rack! ” 

For a moment her resolution faltered ; and Luke, seeing an access of tender 
pity in her face, approached her vehemently and tried to take her nand. 
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“ Love me, Alice! ” he said; “ own you love me, and duty will change. 
It would be false honour, mistaken faith, to sacrifice the lives of two to 
one.” 

“Thank Heaven,” cried Alice passionately, “I have no such point of 
casuistry to decide ! Your life, like mine, shall be no sacrificial offering. Have | 
patience with me for a few minutes, Mr. Baillic. I believe from the bottom 
of my heart that Ellinor, of all women, is the one most calculated to make 
you happy- Well, well, I waive this point; but pardon me if I say you do | 
not know her as I do. We have grown up together; no sister could lfave i 
been dearer to me, and I cannot conceive of a nature more sweet, pure, and 
strong than hers. Her love seems to me a glorious gift, and, given once, she 
will take it to the grave with her. I know, as she will never perhaps suffer 
you to know, how profoundly she loves and respects you. If you abandon : 
her, lior woman’s pride might sustain her under the loss of your love; but I . 
believe the violence done to her reverence and faith in you would be her 
death-blow. I could not bear to live and see Ellinor’s life blighted.” 

Alice spoke low, but with concentrated earnestness. She waited for her 
companion to answer her, but he stood listening with his hand before his face 
so tliat she could not even sec the effect of her words. 

“ It is not for me to presume to warn you,” she continued, “ or to dare to 
take a superior tone, because a good man, every way better than myself, has 
fallen into a brief infatuation. But it seems to me it Avould be a perpetual 
stumbling block in your way if you were to mistake your duty in regard to 
Ellinor. You would carry on your conscience the guilt of broken faith, and 
perhaps a broken heart. On the other hand, what strength you will gather 
from a weakness conquered !—llow much holier as well as nobler may Ellinor’s 
husband become!” 

Luke Baillic withdrew his hand and gave her an earnest searching glance, 
but Alice endured the scrutiny unscathed. 

“You are right,” he said quietly, “and I thank Heaven for saving me by 
your hand. I shall go to-morrow as has been long arranged, and I pledge 
my religious faith, Alice, that I will ask you for your wedding felicitations 
with a true heart and loyal purpose. Heaven bless you, Alice! the time will 
come when I shall thank Heaven for having withheld from me the great 
temptation of your love.” 

Alice is alone and free to weep; but her tears flow from no relenting 
weakness, no impassioned despair. With her mother’s arm around her and 
her head bowed on her bosom, she tells the truth to this tender friend, and it 
is simple truth, and no woman’s idle boast, when she says, “What I feel would 
have killed sweet Ellinor, for my love is different from hers ; but I shall get 
over it, mother, soon and entirely, and shall be able to dress Luke’s bride 
without one traitorous weakness. Besides, my husband must be too strong 
for a woman to guide, too firm for a woman to bend.” N. 


THE DREAM! 

I stood again beside the tree, *Twas but a dream, 'twas but a dream, 

The trysting-placc of old, A phantom of the dead ; 

Where erst wo met in youthful glee, But, 0I1, it brought a sunny gleam 

And where our love we told ; Of days for ever fled. 

The changeful breeze, that sinks and swells, And thus may pleasant visions steal 

J ho music of the stream. Of memories, fond and deep, 

Came mingled with the chime of bells,— And ring a tender birthday peal, 

Alas, ’twas but a dream ! Although it be in sleep I E. F. M. 


LUCILLE; OR, THE LOST CHILD. 


Chapter XIX. 

“ This is a fine old house,” said Madeline to her husband, when they were 
alone together in the Chateau de Noi; “all within and without bespeaks 
splendour; and every dish and plate at dinner Avas solid silver. And 
madame, how Avell and joyous she seems; I hope she will ever remain so ; 
and monsieur—I never saw so much of him as since Ave have been here, 
short as the time is—has a generous, noble nature, though we did give him 
credit for some frailties of human nature ; but who is Avithout them ? But 
Jacques, I like the idea of Avhat he proposed to you; for this is a charming, 
thriving place, and the land a thousand times more productive than that 
surrounding Marseilles. Of course you Avill accept his offer ? ” 

“ Of course,” he returned, laughing, “if Madeline has set her heart upon 
it. But joking apart, I have seriously conned over monsieur’s offer, and 
shall most assuredly accept it, if I can find a tenant for my OAvn farm. We 
have no tics to bind us to the south: your friends lie northward, and mine arc 
too feAv and distant for us to bestow a thought on their Avhcreabouts. And the 
dear child is here, Avho has been like our own from its birth. To part wholly 
from it would jar the loving feelings of us both; and again, if Lucille should 
need your services, you Avill be near to giVe them; for life’s hopes arc fleeting, 
the rose that blooms so fresh and fair to-day, to-morroAv rude Aviuds may 
scatter on the desert plain.” 

“Ah! noAV you are preaching a sermon, Jacques,” said Madeline; “you 
always look so deep into the Avatcrs. Why not skim the surface, as I do ? It 
must be better than meeting soitoav 'hnidAvay. But to speak of monsieur’s 
offer; are you serious about the acceptance of it ? ” 

“ Quite serious, Madeline, and if old Jean Leruc, as I expect he Avill, will 
come to terms Avith me about my little patrimony—take it, I mean, to set his 
daughter and neAV son-in-laAV up in the Avorld—I shall take possession of my 
neAV post so soon as the deeds arc signed, anticipating that you will not object 
to be left here Avhile I return to settle matters at home.” 

“What objection can I have to anything you propose, Jacques, unless being 
separated from your” said Madeline. “ But even that I shall surmount,” 
she added, archly, “without any material injury to my health, ‘I trust, 
Considering Avhat a clever manager I have, for absolutely you have arranged 


all as cleverly and neatly as if the tenour of it had been in your ideas the last 
ten years.” 

“ I hope,” returned Jacques, thoughtfully, “it will be better managed and 
turn out more propitiously than if it had boon years in coming to maturity. 
But, good night, little wife, let us sleep upon it and sec if our dreams throAv 
any shadoAvs before them; let me hear yours in the morning; if mine arc 
momentous you shall hearken to them.” 

^ A feAv days later brought Emile and Charles dc Blcvillc to the chateau. 
Emile had made an ineffectual attempt to be restored to her mother’s favour, 
and though the refusal cost her many tears and some regrets, she had too 
much of the light-heartedness and gay disposition of her brother to brood 
long and hopelessly over an event which appeared to her irremediable. The 
party was also increased by the presence of D’Almainc’s uncle, Monsieur 
Bonis d’Almaine, an admiral, and man of worth but small fortune, which is 
generally the case, Avliere the estates arc so entailed on the heir that but 
little beside the savings of the parents (which is mostly very trifling) is the 
portion of the younger children. He Avas a Avidower, and accompanied by his 
only child, a. boy nine years old, who, being heir presumptive to the D’Almaine 
estates, Avas looked on by all graciously on that account, as avcII as beiim 
a fine, bold, handsome boy, Avith noble and generous feelings, which his 
father, by his judicious affection and management, avus rendering permanent 
qualities. 

“I have brought Eugene to sec you, niece,” said the admiral to Lucille. 
“ He is young to come out visiting his relatives, but he Avas anxious to see his 
neAV cousin, so I indulged him; but his pony and old Laurent wait to take him 
home Avhcn he has paid his compliments to you, and a ride of ten miles 
backwards and for Awards will improve his appetite for the good things 
Madame Lachere is preparing to gratify it.” 

“ Oh ! he must not leave us so speedily,” said Lucille. “ As he was so kind 
to wish to see me, I am desirous of further acquaintance with him. Spare him 
to me, monsieur, a feAv days; no doubt he is better acquainted with the 
surrounding country than I am, and he shall be my escort to some of his 
most favourite spots.” 

“Yes,” said the boy, pleased at the invitation, his. dark eyes Avandering 
from his father’s face to Lucille’s. “ I know the walks and rides miles away, 
nearly as far as Chateau Henri Quatrc.” 

“ Ah! your knoAvlcdge is too extended,” returned the admiral, smiling. 
“You must keep it within bounds, or avoc be to your cousin if she trusts to 
your guidance. But, my little Emile," he continued, running up to her as 
she entered, “ wedlock agrees Avith you, judging from your bright bloom and 
brighter eyes. Accept my congratulations, my dear, and tell me Avliere you 
intend to weigh anchor now you are spliced.” 

“ What a question ! ” said Emile, returning his embrace, and speaking in 
the same gay tone. “What a question to ask a soldier’s Avife, Avliere she 
intends to live, for that is I conclude Avhat you mean. To tell you the truth, 
good uncle, since I have taken up the knapsack I intend clinging to it, and 
though, like the English song, I shall not carry my soldier’s wallet, I shall 
follow Avhcrcsocvcr he goes Avith exception of the battle-field.” 

“Brave, and Avell- 6 poken! ” said the old admiral. “It is a pity you 
preferred a helmet; for by St Denis you arc worthy the choice of a sailor.” 

Charles de Blcville joined cordially in the laugh, raised as much at 
himself as at the admiral’s prejudices to his calling. 

The sudden entrance of Batiste, Avho had returned unexpectedly from 
his farm, turned the conversation. He Avas in high spirits, having settled 
all to his satisfaction, and the following Avcek entered on his neAV avoca¬ 
tions, and Avas soon initiated into the mysteries of stewardship. He Avas 
honest and just in his dealings; he therefore not only gained the confi¬ 
dence of the count, but the praises and good-will of the numerous tenantry ; 
and the neighbours, both large and small, seeing the terms on which Madeline 
and himself stood Avith the owners of the D’Almaine estates, looked one and 
all graciously upon them. 

“ I do not knoAv what Ave shall do with all the money, Madeline! ” cried 
Batiste, after they had taken possession of their well-furnished house. “ A11 
income of six thousand francs from monsieur, and near three thousand from 
our own farm —avc arc certainly rich people.” 

“And the house, this handsome house, rent-free,” said Madeline. “We 
cannot spend all the money. You must at least put by the farm money, 
Jacques; for we arc both young, and Avho knoAvs—perhaps we may yet 
be blessed Avith children, and that should be put aAvay for their portion, or 
some such purpose.” 

Jacques laughed. “ Who dives deep into the waters iioav ? ” said he. “ Ah, 
Madeline, you are a true Avoman, and a farmer’s Avife, for you are absolutely 
reckoning your chickens before they are hatched.” 

Madeline blushed. “Xot reckoning upon them, Jacques,” said she, “only 
preparing for Avhat may happen. You caught me up hastily for offering a 
little healthful advice.” 

“Well, Avell, I see your meaning,” returned Jacques. “Our three 
thousand francs Avhich you imagine overplus should be put into the bank, or 
laid out probably to better advantage.” 

“ Yes. What think you of the English stocks ?” said Madeline. “ They, I 
have understood, arc never failing.” 

“I have not thought beyond my OAvn country,” 6aid Jacques; “but avc 
have time enough before us lor consideration—rely on it, for your sake, on its 
being made the best of. It is good, honest money, and I sec not why it 
should not thrive, hoAveA r cr we invest it.” 

Madeline in her Avisdom quite, concurred with him, and for the time the 
affair terminated. 

Lucille felt the advantage of having Madeline near her, separated as she Avas 
from her parents, and Avithout having any near relatives near ; for Emile Avas 
leaving for the south, where her husband’s regiment was ordered, and during 
IT Aluminas frequent visits to the metropolis Madeline’s and Batiste’s near 
vicinity to her was a source of sincere congratulation. 
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Chapter XX. 

We must pass over a lapse of five years, for little connected ■with our 
history had transpired worth relation, with the exception of the Duke de 
Paleron’s marriage with a lady high at court; that D’Almaine and the 
duke had shaken hands, after an ample apology and explanation of the 
former’s conduct in regard to Lucille; and D’Almaine and his mother were 
on friendly terms. She still occupied the hotel as her town residence, Lucille 
having been steady in her first resolve of not making Paris, unless compelled, 
a residence. Therefore when D’Almainc took his departure for the season 
there, she spent that time in Germany, in a happier and more congenial 
manner. She had not met her mother-in-law since the morning of her re¬ 
union with her husband, an event Madame D’Almainc had not forgotten, and 
which rankled with full force at her heart; her name had never passed 
between the mother and son ; but it was observed when her daughter-in-law 
was mentioned in the countess’s presence, much bitterness of feeling towards 
her was exhibited, and once she had been heard to doubt the validity of her 
marriage with her son. 

A report, whether intended or not to find credit, was circulated in and beyond 
the ranks of fashion, for it had vaguely extended to the neighbourhood of the 
chateau. Though but few listened to it, there were scandalmongers who 
talked it over and connected Lucille’s seclusion from fashionable haunts 
with the report, whether true or false. Among these was the Duke 
de Paleron; his admiration for Lucille was still unbounded, having called 
upon her several times with the duchess, who possessed property a few miles 
distant from D’Almaine’s Norman estate. The duchess was a proud, courtly 
personage, several years the senior of the duke, between whom was no 
resemblance of temper or disposition, nor a single reciprocal sentiment, she 
being a vestal in person and heart, whilst he was a well-known and deter¬ 
mined gallant; but she was rich and powerful; lie was deficient of power 
in any form, and trod complacently beneath that of his wife’s, where it inter¬ 
fered not with his love of intrigue. 

****** 

It was a bright and golden morning, the glorious sun tinting all objects 
with its own beautiful radiance. D’Almaine, Lucille, and Eugene d’Almaine, 
now a boy of fourteen, were seated at breakfast in the parlour of the chftteau, 
whose large windows reached nearly from the lofty ceiling to within a foot 
of the floor, so that those within, as they partook of the morning repast, 
might look without rising on the terrace Rowers beneath, now glowing in 
the morning sun, the dew-drops yet lingering on their surface looking like 
rare gems of many hues from the wealthy mines of Golconda. 

“ Where is Birdie this morning ? She is late with her offering; have you seen 
her, Eugene ? ” asked Lucille, looking as she did so towards the distant fields, 
seen through a vista of lofty elms. 

“ I left her gathering flowers by the brook,” replied Eugene ; “ she had 
not then made her selection, but-.” 

At this moment a soft quick step on the gravel was heard, and immediately 
after the beautiful face of a child, shaded by long dark curls, peeped roguishly 
in at the window. 

“ Ah, you have not waited breakfast as you said you would, Eugene ! ” she 
cried, holding up a tiny finger admonishingly, and with her small round sun¬ 
burnt arms dripping with dew she raised into the room a straw hat laden 
with flowers, and then with the airy grace of Queen Mab herself leapt in 
after them, and after a hasty kiss to her father and mother, quickly threw the 
contents of the hat bn the carpet, saying in a gleesome tone the while, “ Look 
how beautiful they arc all—every one for papa.” . 

“All for papa ? ” returned Lucille, “and Birdie has not brought mamma a 
single blossom ? ” 

The child turned her head towards her with a beaming smile, and busily 
scattered and searched among the flowers, till she came to a rose, adorned by 
a small bud, which catching up, she sprung to the lap of her mother. 

“ No, not forgotten,” she said, in a low soft tone; “ I gathered this pretty 
rose from Monsieur Batiste’s garden, because it looked like you,” and putting 
it against her mother’s cheek, said, with a playful smile, “ and was I not 
right ? Look, papa, Eugene, is it not the colour of mamma’s own pretty 
cheeks? And,” she added, putting one small finger on the bud, at the 
same time looking archly around as she did so, “ and this is mamma’s own 
little Birdie.” 

Lucille silently pressed her child to her, and D’Almaine, putting his arm 
round both, said with feeling, “ My bud and blossom, what would life be 
without you.” 

The scene was interrupted by a head of another description thrusting itself 
through the open window ; it was that of a large Newfoundland dog. 

“ Lion, Lion!” cried the child, and instantly the noble animal, with a spring, 
was among them; the little girl’s arms were round his neck, and her rosy 
mouth against his capacious one, his tongue amply returning the caresses 
bestowed on him. “ Lion wants his breakfast,” said Birdie, and seating herself 
at the table, gave of course, as Lion expected, every alternate morsel to his 
ready acceptance. 

“Come,” said Eugene, “make haste, Birdie, I am going to the trout stream; 
of course you will go with me and carry the basket ? ” 

“ To the trout stream,” said the child, a shade of sadness and distaste 
crossing her animated countenance, “to catch little fishes, Eugene? No, I 
think I will stay at home. I do not like to see them struggle, beat themselves 
against the basket, and then die.” 

“ Oh, but you must go, if only to save some of their lives, which you often 
do, Birdie, to my detriment as a fisherman, you know—come,” and he pressed 
the straw hat over the clustering curls of the beautiful child. “ Here, take 
up the basket, while I carry the rod and lines.” 

“No, give the basket to Lion,” said Birdie, “it is his business to carry 
that,” and putting it between the dog’s teeth, he sprang* from the window, 
followed by the boy and girl, with the sportive laugh of youth and childhood 


ringing ioyfully with the morning breeze among the broad leaves of the 
sycamore avenue. 

“Take care of her, Eugene!” cried D’Almaine, as they turned and kissed 
their hands to the watchers at the window. “ Itemember, if anything happens 
to her you must answer for it.” 

“ Agreed! ” came the laughing tones of the boy’s voice. “ With Lion with 
us, what danger can there be to either ? ” 

The father’s and mother’s eyes were bent on them till the thick foliage 
rendered them no longer visible, and as that sensitive ardent child, so wild, 
yet so graceful in mind and person, tripped sylphlike, held by her cousin’s 
hand, her transparent dress and the blue ribbons of her hat floating in the 
air and sunshine, she appeared like some winged, thing flown to earth from 
another sphere. 

Arrived at the trout stream, Eugene w r as soon alone, dangling in the well- 
stocked waters with line and hook. The child and the dog were at their old 
sports—she gathering w r ild flowers, he, in frolic, carrying them away as they 
were collected, that the pair might sport together amid the long grass. 

At length her lap was filled; they were again beside the waters ; the 
blossoms, the labour and sport of so much time, were industriously pulled to 
pieces, and with the exception of a collar to grace the black sleeky neck of 
Lion, they were thrown on their surface, and with clapping hands and spark¬ 
ling eyes watched, till the breeze both slowly and distantly bore them away. 

An exclamation from Eugene now attracted them; he had caught a trout of 
unusual size, and Birdie with commiserating eyes was soon gazing in the 
basket at its floundering and writhing motions. 

“ The little fish is thirsty, Eugene,” she said, taking it in her small hands, 
and kneeling on the bank putting its head in the stream. 

In a moment the fish had glided through her fingers, and recovered by its 
native element, was swimming far beyond reach. 

Eugene, vexed that this fine specimen of his skill as an angler had disap¬ 
peared so suddenly, exclaimed, with a manner and voice ruffled, “ Birdie, I 
am angry with you; thus it is ever—as I fill the basket, you return its contents 
to the stream. I had prided myself on that fish, thinking it would redeem my 
character as a fisherman, seeing how often you have spoiled my sport.” 

Tears were in the child’s eyes; it was perhaps the most severe rebuke she 
had received in her life, and she answered lowly, “ Forgive me, Eugene, I am 
sorry; but little fishes like water, I only wished it to drink.” 

But Eugene was not exactly in a humour to pardon, and Birdie, throwing 
herself on the bank, buried her dark curly head amid the long, sleek white 
hair of Lion’s stomach, and was soon in a sound, child-like slumber. 

Eugene, with instinctive care, covered her with his silk handkerchief, and 
drew the branches of a willow, whose leaves kissed the waters, as a screen over 
her to shield her from the noon-day sun, hung his basket high up in the tree, 
to prevent further larceny, and unmolested pursued his occupation. 

When the child awoke Eugene had replenished his basket, his good 
humour was restored, and, showing the proceeds of so many hours’ patience 
to his little companion with the pride of a connoisseur, said, “ I think we shall 
have praise to-day, Birdie, from Madame Santarre, who will make a nice 
dish of them.” 

The child peered into the basket; its contents were immovable, conse- 
sequently her sympathies were hushed. The basket was put into the teeth of 
Lion, who, proud of tho honour thus bestowed, with wagging tail and 
triumphant glances at the juvenile pair, trudged sagaciously and steadily by 
their side. 

Chapter XXL 


It was a bright autumnal morning, just such a one as to tempt a sportsman 
forth to try his fortune; and D’Almaine, in shooting-jacket, gun in hand, 
bade Lucille adieu for a few hours to try his hand among the wild fowl on 
his grounds. 

At the extremity of the spacious garden a small summer-house, or rather 
pavilion, had been erected as a morning summer’s retreat for the ladies of the 
mansion. It was delightfully situated, forming two commodious rooms, one 
fitted up as a library, the other as a small boudoir. It was a favourite retire¬ 
ment of Lucille’s; and thither on this eventful morning she repaired with her 
child. After having taken from the shelves several books, but finding her 
mind too wandering to read, Lucille went into the larger apartment, and 
taking a small piece of work from a basket, tried to absorb herself with 
it as much as the child’s prattle would permit. 

The building stood on an eminence, and as the child’s quick eye discerned 
objects they were prattled forth to her mother. At length she cried, “ A 
carriage is coming last down the back road, mamma; I sec a gentleman 
looking from the window. Oh ! I see now, it is the Duke de Paleron ; and 
papa far out on the hill yonder. Shall I ask him to come home ? ” 

Lucille instinctively rose, an unpleasant sensation assailing her, and looked 
out on the road. It was one little frequented, and never used by visitors, 
being exclusive to themselves and family, and felt surprise, not unmixed with 
displeasure, that the duke should have presumed with his servants—for she 
plainly saw two beside the driver—to enter on it. Turning her eyes in 
another direction, she beheld D’Almaine approaching slowly, as if he had 
seen the carriage; but he turned suddenly, fired his piece, and called his dogs, 
who were soon running with the dead birds towards him. He then again 
loaded his gun, and pursued his way leisurely. 

Lucille was still watching him, when a quick step on the stairs of the 
pavilion sent the blood rushing to her heart, and before she had time for 
thought, the door was rudely opened, and the duke stood before her. Offended 
at the intrusion, she indignantly desired him to retire, or to permit her to pass, 
that she might leave his unwelcome presence. 

“ I will do neither,” he answered, standing against the door, which ho had 
closed on entering, and fixing his eyes boldly upon her. “ Madame,” he con¬ 
tinued, hurriedly, but with the bold front guilt too often gives, “ I have 
sought this time and place to tell you life is a blank without you. Turn not 
so scornfully from me, for you must and shall listen to me. I have heard—* 
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yes, even from D’Almainc’s mother—that you are not his legally. If this be I 
true, I have the same right to you which lie has. Fly, then, with me!. I will ' 
make you rich, portion your child, and, should the duchess die, will give you 
legal guarantee to make you my wife so sooii as I am free.” 

"Lucille could hear no more; a spirit seemed issuing from her eyes which 
made his fall beneath them, as she replied, “ Do you dare say I must listen 
to your hateful language ?—dare insult me by your base insinuations, and 
baser offers ?—dare say that were you frec t thinking me guilty, you would 
make me your wife ? Man, this outrage is beyond patience ! Let me pass, 
sir! I insist that the door be opened to give me a free passage from the place 
your words have polluted ! ” 

While she spoke the aspect of the duke had undergone a change from 
beseeching gallantry to bold defiance, and drawing nearer to her, he said, with 
assumed nonchalance, “ I should have desired matters to have proceeded 
peaceably; you decree it otherwise. Know then, madamc, I came here on 
no idle errand. My carriage waits outside your garden gate, fleet horses are 
attached to it, and trusty servants attend it. I have sworn you shall be the 
partner of my intended journey. De Palcron never retracts when a lovely 
woman is to be the reward of his perseverance. You are in my power.. I 
can laugh your scruples to scorn. Before you are missed from 
retreat you will be miles away, D’Almainc, and all but myself, 
where you will be borne.” 

With a sudden dart he caught her in his arms, opened the door, and 
carried her down the steps of the summer-house. Lucille had no power to 
move in his iron grasp. A dread, an intense agony came over her; she felt 
herself lost, and could only scream loud and agonisingly, her child joining her 
with all the vehemence and frenzy of childhood, at seeing those fondly loved 
forcibly taken from them. 

“ Curse your clamour ! ” exclaimed the duke. “ I hear some one coming; I 
shall be foiled at last! ” and.putting his hand over Lucille’s mouth, he turned 
towards another gate leading to the road more circuitously, but there was an 
ascent to it, and Lucille, who had fainted, was a heavy weight; but, deter¬ 
mined in his plot, he ascended by rapid strides, and had nearly reached the 
top, when a loud “ Hallo ! ” from the bottom, and “ Stop, villain! ” reached 
him without affecting his progress. He kept on, and had nearly reached the 
gate, when there was a report, a flash—the duke staggered, proceeded a few 
paces, then, with a heavy groan, fell with his burden to the earth. 

D’Almaine had heard the screams of his wife and child, and hurrying to 
the garden where they proceeded from, demanded of the still screaming, 
affrighted little girl where her mother was. She could only utter disjointed 
sentences. “ The Duke de Paleron—oh ! he has carried mamma in his arms 
up the steep Louis Quinze! ” the name given to the place by an ancestor of 
D’Almaine, who had been a minister, and high in favour with the fifteenth 
Louis. 

At the report of fire-arms the servants of the duke were on the spot 
immediately. D’Almaine shouted loudly as he approached, and his own 
household were soon beside him standing over the objects on the ground, 
both covered with the life-stream from the heart of De Paleron. 

D’Almaine looked on with horror, scarcely knowing which, or if both, were 
not his victims. “ What have I done ? ” he exclaimed. “ What has the 
rashness and villainy of this man hurried me into ? ” 

He caught the insensible Lucille in his arms, and telling some of the 
domestics to bear the bleeding body of the duke to the chateau, ordered 
others to haste for surgical assistance, and in a state of frenzied bewilderment, 
flew with his wife to the house. 

It was soon ascertained that Lucille was uninjured, but D’Almainc would 
not quit her till she recovered. When she opened her eyes she looked wildly 
and fearfully round. ‘‘Where am I?” she cried. “My husband!—my 
child!—am I torn from both ? ” 

“ You are here safe, I am near you. Fear not, for harm caunot reach you 
through me,” said D’Almaine, leaning over her; but his face was pale, his 
hair dishevelled, and blood-stains from his dress were on his hands. 

“ Oh, what has happened ? Tell me, some of you! ” she cried, looking by. 
turns on the affrighted faces surrounding her. “ That wretched man ! How 
was I rescued? Oh, Jules, those stains on your hand—what do they tell 
me ? Has he-” 

“Hush, dearest, compose yourself,” said D’Almaine. “I have but avenged 
myself on the man who sought to blast my own and your honour. Be tran¬ 
quil; I wish to make inquiries about the wounded wretch, but cannot quit 
you till I see you more tranquil.” 

“ Oh, do not think of me,” said Lucille. “ Think of yourself if you are 
in danger. I have brought it on you. Inquire after Monsieur de Paleron,” 
she said to a servant standing near. “Jules, your looks frighten me.” At 
this moment the surgeon entered. “ Oh, sir,” she added, on seeing him, 
“ the duke is wounded. Tell me, does he live ? ” 

“Madame,” he replied gravely, “the duke has gone to his account. The 
ball pierced his heart—death was instantaneous.” 

There was a deathlike silence for a minute, when the surgeon again spoke. 

“Monsieur d’Almaine,” he said, “the death of the duke will lead to un¬ 
pleasant inquiries. Until it blows over, I would recommend you to quit the 
chateau, and till you hear the result, keep beyond the hands of justice.” 

There was a proud flash in D’Almaine’s eye. “ Hide myself! ” he cried. 
“ What have I to fear from justice ? I have not violated it. A man may 
strike an enemy in defence of his life, and when honour, which is dearer than 
life, is at stake, shall he not arm himself to defend it ? ” 

“ That is as an honourable, injured man would argue,” said the surgeon ; 
“but the two servants of the duke are notorious rogues ; for money they will 
swear anything. Of course you will not purchase the silence of these men.” 

“ I will purchase the silence of no man,” replied D’Almaine, haughtily, 
“ nor will I flee. My country is just, my own act was just, and the Duke de 
Paleron’s death the just act of a retributive Providence.” 

“ There is truth in all you have said, count,” returned the surgeon, “ and I 
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fear not the justice of French laws; but none but the duke’s servants were 
witnesses to his death, or knew his errand to your grounds. If bis own or his 
wife’s family are inclined to be implacable, you may be in some danger. I 
should recommend your departure hence to some place more secure.” 

“Go, dearest Jules,” urged the trembling Lucille“quit the chateau for 
a few days. Be near, if you wish, so that if you desire it, you can appear 
when time and opportunity favour your doing so.” 

“ Silence, Lucille,” he returned sternly. “ My conscience, and none other, 
shall guide me in this affair. I am the innocent and iujured, and can boldly 
face any false evidence. Let a messenger be instantly despatched to Madame 
de Paleron. Perhaps,” he added, turning to-the surgeon, “you who area 
kindly and humane man, will be the bearer of the melancholy news yourself. 
It is right it should be broken gently to the wife, to whom—although she 
lived not on the most amicable terms with the deceased—the shock, as a 
natural consequence, will be severe.” 

Lucille covered her face, and sighed deeply. The surgeon lookod on her 
with commiseration; he felt more for her than for the duchess, whose apathetic 
disposition was well known. 

“ How beautiful and delicate she is! ” he said, inwardly, as Lucille raised 
her head to answer a question of the count’s. “ She appears as if a breeze 
would bend her. Pray Heaven in this sad case she may not have the sharp 
wind of misfortune to contend with.” 

Then turning to D’Almaine he said, “ I undertake your mission to the 
duchess, monsieur. She is staying at her estate, I think. Good morning. 
I will look in upon you again as I return.” 

Chapter XXII. 

The following morning, as D’Almaine and Lucille were sitting over their 
breakfast, which had passed almost in unbroken silene'e, a servant, with 
blanched check, cntei^ed to say, that two gentlemen wished to see tko count. 

“ Who are they ? ” said D’Almaine. “ Did they not 6cnd in their 
cards ? ” 

“ No, monsieur,” replied the servant j “ they merely said they must see 
you. I told them you were at breakfast. They said they would wait till you 
had finished. But they are rather suspicious-looking, and I thought I would 
just step and tell you, in case you might not wish to 6ee them. And there 
is no occasion,” he added, hesitatingly, “if monsieur wills it otherwise. We 
can easily send them away without their errand.” 

“ Show them in,” said D’Almaine, in a tone not to be contended with, 
“ and you, Lucille, had better quit the room. It is better I should see those 
gentlemen, or whatever they term themselves, alone.” 

“ Let me remain,” said Lucille, firmly, though her lips were pale and 
trembling. “If they are the messengers of bad news I must soon know it. 
The prolongation of a few wretched minutes passed in suspense will avail 
cither of us little.” 

She had scarcely spoken when the door again opened, and, preceded by the 
trembling servant, whose eyes seemed starting from their sockets in the 
intensity of his gaze on them, entered the two men with bowing obsequious¬ 
ness; and one of them, drawing a paper from his pocket, presented it 
to the count. He scanned it a moment, then returned coldly, “ A warrant 
for my apprehension. Well, gentlemen, I am your prisoner. I will order 
my carriage, and, when it is ready, will attend you. To where do you take 
me ? ” 

“To Rouen, monsieur,” replied the man, surprised at D’Almaine’s ready 
compliance ; “ but there is no immediate hurry,” he added. “ If you have 
any papers to sign, or business to settle, we can wait an hour.” 

[ “ 1 shall be ready when my carriage is,” said D’Almaine, sharply. “ You 

can retire into the ante-room, or remain here, which you please, i shall not 
quit this apartment till I leave it iii your custody.” 

They then, with an innate delicacy unusual to those in their occupation, 
said, “they would retire until summoned by him;” and bowing, left the 
room. 

Lucille, who had stood nervously gazing from one to the other during this 
brief conversation, had summoned all her fortitude to her aid that she might 
support her husband. As the men left the room she approached him, and 
leaning on the chair he had thrown himself on, said in a low but calm voice, 
“ Do not let this misfortune depress you. I will accompany you to Rouen, 
and on the way consult with you what had better be done. I suppose your 
valet had better follow with the necessaries you require ? ” 

“ You can do as you like, dear Lucille,” he said, with an attempt at gaiety, 
“ only keep up your spirits; for I have no fears, though I confess the 
unpleasantness of the affair in a measure depresses me. I have sent a sinful 
creature out of the world unprepared; and though I consider the deed his 
own, I could wish that other hands and other occasions had been the means. 
But have courage, for I again repeat I have no fears for my safety. I trust 
to my country, and it will do me justice.” 

“I hope so,” was the faint reply. 

The carriage was announced, and Lucille, throwing on her shawl and 
bonnet, they were soon mi their unpleasant journey, and au hour’s drivo 
brought them to the prison. Being a man of fortune, private apartments, 
with every attention from the governor, were accorded to D’Almaine. And 
only that he was from home, and a slight manacle placed on lijs hands at 
night, he would not have known he was a prisoner. 

Lucille, who visited him daily, and who was assiduous in her inquiries 
about the trial, learnt that a host of evidence against D’Almaine, got up by 
the duchess, who having, when first he entered the world, been slighted 
by him, spite of her immense wealth and interest, for his younger and more 
attractive wife, was now determined to revenge the slight upon herself, by 
branding with all her power the character and acts of him, whom she raved 
of as her husband s murderer. She had bribed the servants, who accom¬ 
panied the duke on his infamous errand, to say his business at the chateau 
was private with D’Almaine, and that a quarrel between them, on some 
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gambling transaction, was the cause of the latter firing his piece at him with 
such fatal aim; and that Madame d’Almaine fainting, and her dress being 
blood-stained, was a mere attempt to attribute the quarrel to other causes. 

Batiste, the indefatigable Batiste, was out night and day, gleaning every 
information possible. He advised, and when it was necessary, acted for 
Lucille with the friendship he had always professed, and which was now 
tried to its fullest extent, while Madeline’s gentle, studious attention to all 
that was passing, was a drop of honey in the unfortunate wife’s cup of misery. 

The trial of D’Almaine was hurried onward by his enemies, who felt they 
had full proof to convict ; for not one of his own people had either heard the 
screams for assistance of Lucille or her child; none had appeared but the 
servants of Monsieur de Paleron till after the fatal shot had pierced his 
heart. There was nothing but his own testimony to refute the long train of 
conclusive evidence against him, and what was that when malice, wealth, and 
power, were working with all her forcible engines against him ? 

Lucille visited her husband daily ; there was little change in his appearance 
beside a shade of melancholy on his countenance ; and his step, as he paced 
restlessly up and down his confined chamber, at times faltered; but his voice 
had still its bold commanding tones, and still vaunted of his country’s justice. 

Lucille with an aching heart was looking through the iron bars of his 
prison, when she uttered naif audibly, “ One short week to bring such fearful 
changes! ” 

She was pale and careworn, and a resistless nervousness shook her generally 
firm collected manner. D’Almaine observed it, and stopping in his walk 
before her said soothingly, “ Lucille, you arc fatigued, harassed with this 
unfortunate affair, you have neither rest nor quiet. Coming daily to this 
place robs you of both health and fortitude, and yet your presence is so 
essential to my comfort that I cannot say keep hence. But dearest,” and he 
seated himself by .her and put his arm round her, “ you will be better, and, 
whatever the result, more resigned after the trial.” 

“The trial!” she responded, starting to her feet, then with an effort 
reseating herself, answered with an attempt at steadiness, though the tremu¬ 
lousness of her voice was not to be mastered and her eyes were fixed fearfully 
on his,—“ must think of that, too, think of what may be its fatal results. 
D’Almaine, ean I do this and live ?” 

“ Yes, you must think of it as an event not to be avoided,” he replied; 

“ but as one not to be dreaded. Think of the justice of our laws, and ask, 
can they pronounce me guilty for defending my wife’s honour.” 

“ Ah, but will it have proof of that ?” said Lucille. “ Will it believe your 
single testimony against a host of opposing witnesses?” 

“ It will believe truth when spoken by honourable lips,” Replied D’Almaine. 

“ But should their verdict be contrary to truth and honour, what would be 
tbe punishment ?” she asked breathlessly. 

“ The guillotine or the galleys,” he replied. 

A sharp, short, irrepressible cry fell from Lucille; she covered her face 
with her hands, and gradually it sank on the table; she remained in this 
attitude several minutes, and D’Almaine was again pacing the room; but 
when she raised her face there was a tint of colour on the eheeks, and the I 
eyes had lost their heaviness ; thought, busv thought, in those few minutes \ 
had coursed like a whirlwind through her brain, bringing with them hope ; 
and life for her husband. j 

D’Almaine, who had watched with pain the .agony of the moment, was i 
surprised at the sudden change, but happy to see a returning 'sunbeam j 
glancing over her expressive face, which gave cheerfulness to his mind, ' 
pressed her return home with injunctions to take the rest she so much ; 
needed. 

Lucille unrcluctantly consented; a new impulse had given an impetus to 
her whole nature, and her fervent good night at parting, uttered in a firm I 
tone, hung and lingered so confidingly on the ears of D’Almaine long after she I 
had left him, that his rest was free from the feverish excitement of the day. j 

On arriving at tho chateau Lucille’s first inquiry was for Batiste, and on 
learning that he had long waited for her, she hastened to him ; but her face I 
was again pale and anxious in its expression, and her voice trembling as she i 
demanded, “What farther intelligence, Monsieur Batiste, from Madame de j 
Paleron and her family?” 

“That they have no mercy,” ho replied; “that they will pursue the 
count with the utmost rigour. Six of the principal advocates of Paris are 
retained for the cause, and it is the general opiuion that, with such powerful 
adversaries, nothing can save him. Some say he will escape the guillotine, 
but nothing cau preserve him from the hateful galleys.” 

A thrill of anguish compressed her lips and closed her eyes, and the white 
marble 6lab, on which she leant for support, was not more colourless than her 
face. Batiste handed her a glass of water. She waved it away, saying, in a 
hoarse voice, “ What advocates have you retained for us ? ” 

“Three, who rank high in public favour,” he replied. 

“ What said they on reading their briefs ? ” she asked. 

“Alas! madame,” said Batiste, “I cannot deceive you, though I sec you 
i i_’ i t °i _i 


“ But the trial, Batiste, is the day yet fixed ? ” 

“ It has been hurried on,” he replied. “ It is to be the day after to-morrow. 
Ah! madame, that day will be a trial for us all. To see the count tried for 
a deed he should meet commendation for; to see him tried by man, and 

f mnished by man, for an act of retribution. Good as I have deemed the 
aws of Prance, I begin to doubt their justice now.” 

“ We arc too powerless to do aught but murmur at them,” said Lucille. “ Is 
Madeline here ? ” 

“ Yes, with the child,” he replied. “ Shall I ring for her r ” 

“No, we will all three go to my dressing-room,” said Lucille. “I have 
much to talk over with you both; it may be the last opportunity for the 
present we can converse alone; for I shall puss the two forthcoming days with 


the count. Our time together may be short, if the evil hour cannot be 
averted.” 

Batiste drew his hand across his eyes, as he reverentially followed her. 
As she entered her room, Lucille met Madeline and her child at the door. 

“ Oh ! mamma,” cried the delighted child, who had seen but little of her 
mother the last week, “ how long you have been away! Have you brought 
papa home ? ” 

“No, dearest,” she replied, clasping her to her to hide her tears, “not 
to-day ; but papa has sent twenty kisses for his Birdie.” 

“ I wish he would come,” said the child. “ I sometimes think I shall 
never see him more, mamma, for I dreamt last night I was a long way from 
Madeline and everybody I love, travelling in a large, heavy coach, and crying 
because they would not take me to you. Mamma, do not go away again, in 
case the large heavy coach should come, and take me from you for ever.” 

“Dear child,” said Lucille, shivering, “do not make me more unhappy by 
your sad forebodings. Here, Annette, take her and let her not out of your 
sight; for I am so weak and foolish that even a child’s dream makes me 
tromble.” 

The child disappeared with her nurse, and tho trio entered the room, where 
they remained in earnest converse till long after dark. 

Before Lucille went to bed, for we cannot say rest, she went to her child’s 
bedside ; she slept sound, the sweet sleep of childhood; but, while the mother 
watched, the smile on the child’s lips fled, her features slightly distorted, and 
she cried out in a peevish tone,” “ Take me to Madeline.” Then the tone 
changed to one of plaintivcness, a tear stood on the long, dark lashes, and 
she said, “ Goodbye, goodbye, mamma; they will never bring your Birdie 
back again; I shall never see you more.” 

“ Good Heavens ! ” said Lucillo, in a fearful tone. “ She is again dreaming 
that dreadful dream. Oh! it is ominous, that her father’s fate is sealed, or 
that it is the Almighty’s intention to take my child to Himself. Oh! 
awake, dearest, and let me hold you to my heart while I have you,” and 
taking the child in her arms, she bore it to her own bed. 

Chapter XXIII. 

It was the eve of the day before the trial, the hour when twilight has 
heralded in the bright stars, that a carriage stopped at the gate of the 
prison. The horses, from appearance, had been hard driven, and the 
coachman, for he was the only attendant to it, might have been warm from 
exertion, for he wiped the perspiration from his forehead several times before 
descending from his box; but as soon as he did descend, he rang the bell, 
the handle of which was just visible in the uncertain light, dangling 
from the pondrous doorway. Having rung loud and boldly at tho gate, he 
went to the door of the carnage, where with a careless air he stood humming 
a popular air. As the portal opened, the inmate of the carriage, who, from 
his attire was an advocate, handed a letter to him, which he gave into the 
hands of the door-keeper, saying in a loud tone, “ For the governor, and 
say I wait a reply.” 

The man disappeared, the gate closed heavily, and he was soon with the 
governor. The latter, who with a few friends had just commenced a convivial 
evening, broke the seal, after it had remained on the table before him till he 
had ended an argument lie was discussing; and having deliberately unfolded 
it, read the contents. 

“ Monsieur de Calcote’s compliments, and desires an interview with his 
client, the Count d’Almainc. He oilers apologies for his late visit; but 
having been detained unavoidably in court, there was no alternative. Monsieur 
de Calcote, to lose no time, has not even waited to unrobe, as time is precious, 
from the few hours intervening previous to the trial.” 

“ It is late,” said the governor, “ and against rule to admit people after the 
gates arc closed; but on this occasion the rule must be deviated from, I 
suppose; for my orders are to admit unreservedly the friends and advisers of 
the count. How has Monsieur de Calcote arrived ? ” 

“In his own carriage, monsieur,” returned the door-keeper, “and I do 
not know how many servants, as I was not at the trouble of counting them.” 

“ Oh, Monsieur de Calcote is a great man,” said the governor—“ admit 
him by all means ; and tell him if he wishes an interview with me, I am at 
his service.” 

The door-keeper disappeared, and soon the jingle of his numerous and 
heavy keys was heard. Once more the lock turned, and the small portal half 
opened. The man partly showed himself, and in a surly tone said to the 
coachman, who had drawn near the door as soon as it had turned on its hard 
hinges, “ Your master may enter, though, like the governor, I think it is an 
unseasonable hour; but as it is a lifo-and-death question, I suppose-” 

At this moment the coachman put something into the man’s hand, saying, 
“ Master is aware that this is extra trouble for you, monsieur, and sends you 
this.” 

Without waiting the reply the coachman let down the steps of the carriage, 
and the advocate without a comment descended and passed through the 
portal, and the key was turned upon him. He stopped to let the man take the 
lead, who after passing through several long narrow stone passages, mounted 
a flight of stairs, and stopping before a low door, placed a key in the lock. 
The door fiew open, the advocate entered, when he heard the lock again 
turned, and he was alone in the small chamber with the Count d’Almaine. 

D’Almaine had been writing. He pushed the table from him, rising on 
the entrance of the advocate, and in a cold, proud tone, demanded, “ To what, 
monsieur, am I to attribute this late, unexpected call ?” 

The advocate laid the tip of his fore-finger on his lips, and with his eyes on 
the door and his head slightly bent, listened till the last step of the jailer had 
ceased to vibrate, and every sound save their own breathing was hushed, 
when drawing a chair towards the expiring fire, he pointed to D’Almaine to 
be seated. . 

D’Almaine, whose appearance bore testimony to his restlessness, at first 
refused; but there was something so urgent and anxious in the manner of hi? 
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visitor, though he spoke not, that placing another chair for him, he himself 
sank into the one he had risen from, and seemed inclined to fall again into 
the reverie he had been disturbed from. 

The advocate replaced the chair, and drawing a small stool to the feet of 
D’Alraaine, caught his hand, and allowing the cap to fall from his head, the 
rich curls, bright as gold in sunshine, of Lucille, showered in a world of 
beauty over the ample silk gown that had concealed her identity. 

Overpowering sensations, in which were mingled love, dread, and wonder, 
for a time prevented D’Almaine’s utterance. Lucille broke the silence, 

“You are not surprised to see me here,” she said; “ when to-morrow is 
the trial.” 

D’Almaine looked with ardour on the sweet face raised to his with such 
devoted love, and the bitter thought came that perhaps another week and he 
would be torn from her for ever; that she, with so much beauty, love, and 
virtue, might bo thrown portionless, and without protection, on a world which 
bad hitherto shown her but little kindness, but then would pursue her with' 
snares and insult equal to that he had rescued her from—a rescue which 
seemed likely to make both its victims. He put his arm round her, and raised 
her to his side. 

“ Surprised !” said he ; “I ought not to be surprised at your devotion, my 
wife, for it is that has brought you hither in disguise and in danger to my 
prison; but I looked for you through this long and dreary day, longer than 
any preceding one, because not brightened by your presence. I had an 
audience to-day with Monsieur do Boulin ; he baae mo prepare for the worst, 
for the lightest punishment will be the confiscation of my property.” 

“ That would be as nought, if your safety could be depended on,” said 
Lucille; “ but I have heard much since I saw you, and dare not trust myself 
to hope it.” 

“ I have prepared myself to-day in a degree for what may happen,” said 
D’Almainc ; “ I have written to my mother, and to my uncle, who i6 the kindest 
and best of men ; he will guard you till you reach your father, and longer if 
necessary, and-.” 

She kissed the hand lovingly that held her own, “ Think not of me,” she 
said, “ this is not the time to speak, or even think, of the future; the present 
must have all our consideration, all our energy. In six hours, if you remain 
beneath these walls, you will stand a criminal in a court of justice, 
surrounded by the agents of relentless foes, who, if they are unable to pursue 
you to death, will not stop till your doom is life-long labour. Jules, you 
must escape.” 

“ Escape!” he cried, starting to his feet, and looking at her with distended 
eyes. “ Lucille, are you mad, to imagine even for a single second, that the 
bolts that secure me can be withdrawn, or the vigilance of a jailer lulled ? 
No, no. Were such my idea, I should consider it as the ravings of a 
madman.” 

“ Hush ! speak not so loud, or all will be lost,” said Lucille ; “ again seat 
yourself Jules, and listen to me. You have still hope. Discard it; it is 
misleading you, and will kill us both. I tell you they will send you to the 
galleys. Thither if you go I follow you. Look at me ; look at this delicate 
form, these small hands; and ask yourself if they are formed for labour that 
would tear the hard skin of an engineer; and yet, if you remain here, it is 
the labour I am doomed to, for whither thou goest I will go.” 

The last words were uttered in a low tone, but so determined, that it wrung 
every fibre in the strong man’s heart; his eyes wandered over her lovely and 
delicate person, and he shuddered as if the picture she had sketched was already 
a reality. 

“ What is to be done ? ” he said in a burst of passion ; “ They have me in 
their power ; how can I burst their accursed bonds ? The galleys—they dare 
not send me there ; my country would rise up against the vile injustice of the 
deed.” 

Lucille was silent till he seated himself; when, drawing the low stool once 
more to his feet, she sank upon it, and raising her anxious eyes to his, said, 
in a subdued tone, “My husband, time presses. Will you hear me calmly? 
Do not think I came here at the eleventh hour for useless converse. I came 
to free you from your prison, and I will, if you will allow me for a short half 
hour to guide you. Nay, dear Jules, for once, and only once, to rule 
you.” 

“ How ? Tell me—speak out, Lucille—for I do not, cannot understand 
how you, a weak, defenceless woman, have power to break prison bars, and 
free me from these hateful manacles,” looking at his hands. 

“ I will do both, all, if you will trust to me,” replied Lucille. “ I will show 
you that woman, though weak and defenceless by nature, can by her love and 
energy outdo the strong resolution, the revenge, the eloquence of man, and 
even his strong works, by making the bolts and locks of a prison give way to 
them.” 

While she spoke she had taken from a small silk bag, concealed beneath the 
ample folds of the advocate’s gown, a file and other instruments, with which 
she had commenced the labour of freeing him from his manacle. D’Almaine 
regarded her in silent wonder; there was so much of hopeful energy in her 
voice and manner, so much determined will, that he seemed passive beneath 
its sway. 

It is wondrous indeed what miracles affection can surmount. Who that had 
before marked those white tapSr fingers could have imagined them capable of 
such a toilsome labour ; it was a labour performed in silence, for the feelings ! 
of both, though widely different, were intense. At length the chain gave way | 
to her perseverance; it was severed, and before she was aware of it fell with ! 
a loud clank to the ground. Both were on their feet together. With a 
trembling hand she put the chain in his, hastily replaced the cap she had i 
taken from her head, and for a few minutes the silence of death reigned in 
that prison room. At length she breathed again, though the blood refused to 
stain her lips with a single tint of its vermilion. 

“Thank Heaven!” she exclaimed earnestly. “The alarm rests with 
Ourselves; we arc still safe, and so much accomplished. Be brief, Jules, 


we have no time for parley; Batiste with a carriage and fleet horses waits 
outside. Dress yourself in this gown and cap, and without delay summon the 
jailor, and follow him ; he will lead you to liberty.” She then freed herself 
hurrjpdly from the dress she had worn on entering. 

“ And you, how will you pass ? ” he asked. 

“ I have said, think not, speak not of me,” she replied, “ there will be time 
enough for me to pass when you are safe. Here, throw on the gown, every 
minute enhances the danger/ Surprised at our long interview the governor 
may send, may come here himself. Haste then, Jules; if this plan fails 
we are lost, irremediably lost. I conjure you, by our love, our safety, 
to fly! ” 

“ Ely, and leave you subjected to the scorn and sneers of the wretches 
inhabiting this place?” said D’Almaine. “Never! I will not owe my 
safety to your danger! Go, Lucille, leave me to my fate, if it cannot bo 
avoided but at such a price.” 

“ Oh, this is cruelty ! ” she cried, dashing the tears from her eyes. “ What 
have I to fear, though you leave me in a prison? I shall have honourable 
men to deal with ; and when did they ever scorn or insult a woman thrown 
on them for protection? Go, Jules; for mine, for our child’s sake, fly! 
for in our helplessness we shall both need your arm to defend us,” and she put 
her hands together beseechingly. 

D’Almaine wavered. “ Dare I trust you ? ” he said, in a faltering voice, 
bending over her. “ Can I trust you with those who, for an imaginary crime, 
have pursued me with such rancour ? Will they not punish you that I may 
feel their vengeance more keenly than if inflicted on myself? Urge me not; 
the galleys, if it must be, 'a thousand times, than the sacrifice of such a 
woman ! ” 

Lucille’s face drooped over the hands resting on her knees. “ To the 
galleys! ” she murmured. “ You will it then—that we toil there together?” 
She raised her head slowly, their eyes met, she stiw irresolution in the glance, 
and promptly acted upon it. “Ah, I have conquered! ” she cried, rising and 
throwing the gown over his shoulders. “ You will save us; the father will 
again clasp his child ; we shall ail be free! ” 

He caught her in his arms; but the knit brow, and the swollen veins in the 
forehead, told the workings of his soul. 

“ I go,” he said, hurriedly ; “ I leave these walls; but not like a dastard 
to fly far away while you suffer beneath them. No, I will hover round them, 
to shield you, should the slightest menace assail; be near, to give myself to 
them, should they dare detain you as a hostage. And now,” he added, with a 
faint smile, “for the adorning, if you think it likely that the piercing eyes of 
the jailer will not detect the difference in our height.” 

“I forgot not so essential a point,” said Lucille, a flush of grateful joy 
lighting up her pale anxious face. “ Sec,” she added, pointing to the boots, 
“ Batiste, ever watchful, had them raised, by means of cork soles, three inches. 
You have but to be firm to pass; escape is certain. Hark! the cathedral 
clock strikes eleven ; ere its bell tolls midnight, you will be far, far beyond 
danger.” 

D’Almainc's dress was soon adjusted. Lucille wrapped herself in the 
travelling-cloak her husband had worn on her entrance, and with his cloth 
cap pressed tightly over her thick bright hair, she seated herself on the chair 
he usually occupied, and with a fluttering heart, but bold hand, rung the 
bell for the turnkey. But a few minutes elapsed, when his slow, heavy 
step sounded along the passages, and vibrated on the hearts of the husband 
and wife, as with throbbing bosoms, and hands clasped in each other, they 
awaited his coming. 

D’Almaine’s brow knit more closely when the key grated in the lock, and 
he clutched Lucille’s hand more tightly ; but she, though her feelings were 
perhaps more agonised, had more self-possession. Withdrawing her hand 
hastily, she whispered “ Courage ! ” and turned coldly from him. The door 
opened; D’Almainc passed the turnkey, and waited"till the ponderous key 
turned and shut him out from Lucille, when for a moment caution forsook 
him ; he forgot his own danger, remembering only that she was alone and a 
prisoner, and with an instinctive motion he turned and laid his hand fiercely 
on the lock. 

“What has monsieur forgotten now ? ” said the man, surlily, who had been 
kept up beyond his usual time by the interview. “ Mcthinks after such a long 
parley, a head long as monsieur’s should have allowed his tongue to leave 
nothing unsaid that was necessary for the count’s defence in the morning.” 

Recalled to his senses by this rebuke, D’Almaine shrugged his shoulders 
and went on. 

While Lucille, as the key was withdrawn from the lock, started nervously to 
her feet, the blood like molten lead coursing through her heart, a cold heavy 
moisture on her brow, she approached the door, and with form bent, till her car 
nearly touched the keyhole, her hands clasped, stood in the attitude of listen¬ 
ing, her lips compressing more firmly, her hands clasping more tightly, as the 
retreating steps fell lighter and lighter on her ear. Not a sound escaped her. 
Though so distant, she heard distinctly the key turn in the outer door, heard 
it creak on its heavy hinges, then close with a sound which seemed to bring 
the rushing air with a torrent through the passages and to the door at which 
she stood; then for a minute there was a deathlike silence, and then, oh joy, 
joy unutterable, the smack of a whip was heard, then the rumbling of wheels, 
and all was again silent as the midnight hour. 

The cold moisture left her brow; her lips half opened, for her breathing 
was now free as air, and with still clasped hands she sank on her knees, and 
in low, fervent accents murmured her prayer of gratitude and love to Him 
who had given her power to save her husband. The prayer, so full of sincerity 
and devotion, reached the throne of mercy, for when she arose from her knees 
she remembered not she was in a prison, but with a light spirit took up the 
cloak which had fallen to the ground, wrapped it round her, and throwing 
herself on the pallet, slept her first healthy sleep since her husband’s 
committal. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE GLOVES. 

Truth is stranger than fiction; therefore let none of my readers say that the 
following story is “very improbable,” since I could relate others perfectly 
true, and yet much more improbable. . 

It was the last day of May, the spring was late, and the sun’s rays seemed 
just beginning to acquire their vivifying powers, and to bring forth the 
blossoms usually seen in.the beginning of that “merry” month. A gentle 
shower had fallen early in the morning, not sufficiently heavy to lay the dust, 
yet serving to bring out the perfume of the hawthorn in the hedges, while the 
lilac and sweetbriar of the gardens scented the air with their grateful fragrance. 
A soft, westerly breeze was stealing gently into a pretty morning room, where 
two young ladies sat, one busy copying music, the other turning over the leaves 
of a book with great vivacity. Suddenly pausing in her occupation, the 
latter said, “ Blanche, do come into the open air! On such a morning as this, 
I cannot remain shut up in the house/ I always long to be under the old 
horse-chestnut tree. Come, Blanche, come! ” 

Without waiting for a reply, she darted out of the room, presently returning 
with two brown hats, one of which she gave to her companion, (who during 
her short absence had carefully laid aside her music and copying materials,) 
and then carelessly placed the other on her own head, adorned with a pro¬ 
fusion of dark curls, not cork-screw ringlets, but massive, solid curls, falling 
over her shoulders. Both girls then stepped out of the French window on to 
the gravel path, and sauntered along very leisurely. While thus engaged, I 
may as well tell my readers who the two young ladies arc whom I now intro¬ 
duce to their notice. 

Bose Somers, as lady of the house, claims precedence. Hose was the 
daughter of Miles Somers, Esq., formerly a barrister in Lincoln’s Inn, now a 
country gentleman. At the.early age of eighteen he fell deeply in love with 
a young lady seven years his senior, and being disappointed in his first love, 
he resolved never to marry. But if, as I have been told by a gentleman, (who 
spoke from experience,) it takes fifteen years to heal a broken heart, Mr. 
Somers., was an instance in point, for at thirty-three years of age, exactly 
fifteen after his first unfortunate attachment, he married an amiable woman 
with a handsome fortune, and lived very happily with her lor some years. 
As he had no family, he gave up the exercise of his profession, and retired to 
Westfield Park. He had resided there about five years, when Mrs. Somers 
presented him with a daughter, paying with her life the price of becoming a 
mother. Mr. Somers was utterly prostrated by the death of his wife, and took 
such a dislike to the innocent cause of it, that he sent her to a widowed sister 
of his, who had kindly offered to take charge of the motherless babe, and 
educate her with her own daughter Blanche. 

Iiose remained with her Aunt Davenport until she was eleven years old, 
when Death again ruthlessly stepped in, and deprived her of her second 
mother. After Mrs. Davenport’s death Mr. Somers (who during her life¬ 
time had contented himself with seeing his daughter two or three times a year) 
determined to pay back the debt of gratitude lie owed his sister, for the care 
she had taken of his child, by bestowing the same care on her own. So he 
took Blanche and Bose home, engaged a governess for them, and gave them 
every advantage and indulgence he could command. They grew up beautiful 
girls, but in a different style. Blanche, who was a year older than Bose, was 
tall and fair; Bose was dark and j petite. Their dispositions, too, were as 
dissimilar as their persons. Blanche was cold, sedate, and very timid ; Bose 
was volatile, impulsive, and daring almost to rashness. Blanche was con¬ 
stantly reproving Bose for recklessness, while Bose continually laughed at 
Blanche for her excessive cowardice. Thus Blanche attained her eighteenth, 
and Bose her seventeenth year, and on the morning when my story begins they 
walked along the path where I left them until they came to the end of the 
shrubberies, then opening a gate, they entered the pleasure-grounds, and 
directed their steps towards the old horse-chestnut tree. This was Bose’s 
favourite resort on fine mornings, and Mr. Somers had had a seat placed under 
it. There the two girls were accustomed to sit, chatting, reading, or working. 

On this especial morning they were unusually early, and on coming near 
the tree, they saw to their surprise a young man asleep on the seat. Blanche’s 
first impulse was to turn back immediately; Bose, on the contrary, stepped 
forward to look at the sleeper. He was about two or three-and-twenty, as 
far as she could j udge; a silky moustache, which shaded his upper lip, and 
the profile of a well-formed nose, being all that she could see of his coun¬ 
tenance. A profusion of light curly hair clustered over his temples. Bose 
said in a low voice to Blanche, “ Don’t you think he is very handsome, 
Blanche ? ” 

“ Hush! hush ! ” replied Blanche, in the same tone. 

“ Oh ! he is last asleep,” continued Bose. “ I wonder who he can bo ? He 
has walked some distance, that is evident, by his dusty boots. lie cannot be 
a young farmer, for he is too stylish, though he is dressed in that detestable 
grey, that always reminds us of old Mr. Farrant’s Bath coat, cut up for 
Willy’s jacket and etceteras. I should not be astonished if lie were the 
photographer, whose ambulatory habitation is stationed on the green near the 
church.” 

“ Nonsense, Bose, come away! ” said Blanche. “ He may awake, and then 
consider in what an awkward predicament we shall find ourselves.” 

“ I shall look very grand,” said Bose ; “say that we have just come from 
the house, and ask him if he knows that he is trespassing. Perhaps he is one 
of the actors that have come down lately. Do you think he is, Blanche ? ” 

“ I am sure I don’t know, and care less,” was Blanche’s reply. “ Come 
away, Bose,” 

“ On the contrary, Blanche, I think I shall 6tay and win a pair of glovos,” 
said Bose, provokingly. “I feel very much inclined to do so ; there is some¬ 
thing so very attractive in the appearance of that sweet youth.” 

. “Good heavens ! ” exclaimed Blanche; “how can you talk in such a dis¬ 
graceful strain ? I shall leave you and go back by myself.” 

“But, dear Blanche,” said Bose, in mock heroic tones, “if an irresistible 


impulse impels me on—(there’s alliteration for you!)—if yonder sleeping 
swain should be my fate, what then ? ” 

Blanche turned back, and was walking quietly away, so Bose had no 
alternative but to follow her. Instead, however, of returning the same way 
they had come, they took a shorter path to the house. 

An almost imperceptible smile had played on the lips of the sleeper during 
the latter part of the foregoing conversation. 

When a sufficient time had elapsed for the cousins to be out of sight, the 
young man, who had opened his eyes every now and then to assure himself 
of the fact, rose up slowly, and thus soliloquised: “ A very lively young 
lady, upon my word! Her surmises respecting me were too flattering. A 
photographer—ambulatory habitation—an actor. I must not forget this.” 
And taking out a pocket-book, he wrote down Bose’s words. “ And that is 
Miss Somers. With your permission, my good father, I shall not be in a 
hurry to gratify your wishes so far as to make myself agreeable to Miss Bose. 
She must be tamed down a little before I can think of making her Mrs. 
Fortescue. I wonder if she is as pretty as my father says she is ? Her 
cousin Blanche is evidently an icicle.” By which it is to be inferred that 
Mr. Fortescue preferred Bose. 

Lorenzo Fortescue was the son of a very old friend of Mr. Somers. His 
father had some time before paid a visit of six weeks to Westfield Bark, and 
had taken a very great fancy to Bose; so great, indeed, as to wish her to 
become his daughter-in-law. Lorenzo, his only son, was then in Germany 
pursuing his studies, not with a view to enter any profession (for Mr. Fortescue 
had a large independent property), but in order to attain a high degree of 
intellectual cultivation, Mr. Fortescue thinking with Shakspeare that, “ House¬ 
keeping youths have ever homely wits.” 

On Lorenzo’s return to England his father spoke to him about settling, and 
mentioned Bose. He wished to take him to Westfield Bark without delay; 
but Lorenzo, who was not particularly anxious to “ settle,” begged to be 
allowed to “ run down ” into Sussex, that he might see and judge for himself 
without being known. This very reasonable request being granted by his 
father, he had arrived in the neighbourhood of Westfield Bark on the evening 
of the 30th of May, and the next morning sallied forth early to reconnoitre, 
as he termed it. A gap in the hedgo brought him into the home-field; and 
the invisible fence, which separated this from the pleasure-grounds, being 
somewhat out of repair, he wandered on and on until he reached the horse- 
chestnut tree, where, being very tired, and the seat inviting him to repose, he 
fell asleep. 

He returned to the village in a musing mood, and artfully made inquiries 
about Squire Somers Und his family. From everyone he heard praises of Bose. 
Her generosity, her kindness, her attention to the old and infirm, were the 
theme of all those to whom he addressed himself. Miss Davenport was “ a 
sweet young lady,” but Miss Somers, Bose, was, as it were, the embodied 
active principle of benevolence. So Lorenzo took his seat in the railway 
carriage that was to convey him back to London, half resolved at some future 
period to transform Bose Somers into Mrs. Fortescue, after he had'given her 
a wholesome lesson, provided always that she would accept him. 

On arriving at home, he gave his father a full, true, and particular account 
of all that had happened to him. Old Mr. Fortescue laughed heartily, but 
agreed with Lorenzo that Bose deserved a lesson. 

“ Then you were not asleep, Lorry ? ” asked he. 

“ I had been sleeping,” replied his son ; “but I woke just as they came up, 
and I thought it better to pretend that I was still asleep than to start up and 
make apologies. A fellow looks so awkward under certain circumstances.” 

“True,” said his father. “Well, have it your own way, my boy; but I 
still think that Bose Somers will make a good, affectionate little wife. I do 
not very well understand, though, how you can win her affections if you never 
go near her.” 

“ My dear father,” said Lorenzo, gravely, “ I consider marriage as a very 
serious step, and one that ought not to be lightly taken. I would rather wait 
for some time, and watch over Bose to understand her character thoroughly, 
than marry in haste, and discover when too late that I have committed the 
happiness of my life to the keeping of a flippant, light-minded creature, who 
could not enter into my feelings any more than I could understand hers. 
Besides, I am not so sure that I am to the young lady’s taste, for her conjec¬ 
tures respecting me were anything but complimentary.” 

“You speak like an oracle, Lorry,” said his father, smiling; “but again 
I say, please yourself. You are certainly the principal party concerned.” 

The next morning, as Bose and Blanche were sitting as usual together, a 
packet was delivered to the former. On opening it, she beheld a pair of white 
kid gloves, embroidered in silver. The parcel also contained a slip of paper, 
on which were written the following words:— 

“ The donor regrets that Miss Somers’s kind intentions in his favour were 
not put into execution; but, as intention is everything, he begs her acceptance 
of the enclosed.” 

Bose read the above aloud, her astonishment increasing at every word; and 
when 6he had finished she looked at Blanche, with an expression of the 
utmost dismay in her countenance. Blanche said quickly, “ It is from the 
man whom you thought asleep under the horse-chestnut tree, of course. He 
heard all you said, Bose.” « • 

“He must have heard it, without doubt!” exclaimed Bose; “and he 
knows who said it. Oh ! Blanche, what shall I do ?” 

“ Nothing,” replied Blanche, calmly. “ He knows you, and you have no 
idea who he is ; it is there that he has the advantage of you.” 

“ I will inquire in the village about him,” 6uid Bose, impetuously. 

“ Do no such thing, Bose,” said Blanche. “ If you will be advised by me 
ou will take no notice whatever of this occurrence, and perhaps you may 
ear no more about the matter. But you see to what annoyance you may 
have subjected yourself.” 

“ If I could but find out who he is !” exclaimed Bose, burying her face iu 
her hands. 
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Blanche thought the opportunity of inflicting a long lecture on her cousin 
too tempting to he resisted; accordingly she talked long and wisely to Bose, 
but her admonitions were quite superfluous. Bose had never known what it 
was to feel ashamed of herself before ; now she did, and repented her very 
thoughtless conduct most heartily. For the next three weeks she would not 
stir out, dreading to meet the “sleeper awakened;" but Blanche went out 
as usual, and reported that she had never met any one in the least resembling 
the individual in question. By degrees Bose’s fears wore off, and at last she 
resumed her walks. But the gloves had produced a most beneficial effect on 
Bose ; her manners were more subdued; and she no longer laughed unmerci¬ 
fully at Blanche when the latter hesitated to cross a field “ because she had 
heard that Farmer Hobbs’s bull was grazing there." In fact Bose was very 
much improved, and everybody noticed the improvement. 

Time wore on, three months elapsed, and Bose devoutly hoped that she 
would be free from any farther annoyance consequent on her thoughtlessness. 
Blanche had no time now for admonitions, as she was engaged to Captain 
Merington who was to take her to India directly they were married. Bose 
fretted sadly at the prospect of losing Blanche, nor was she likely to follow 
her cousin’s example, for though several gentlemen paid her marked atten¬ 
tions, yet she encouraged none. 

About a fortnight before the day appointed for the wedding, Mr. Somers 
received a letter from Mr. Fortescue, in which the latter said “ that he pro¬ 
posed paying his friend a visit, and bringing his son with him." Of course 
Mr. Somers wrote back that he should be delighted, and on the appointed 
day Mr. Fortescue and his son arrived. 

There was no recognising Lorenzo in the “exquisite" who presented 
himself to Bose and Blanche just before dinner. A profusion of light brown 
moustache, and a respectable beard entirely concealed the lower part of his 
lace, and besides, his eyes were open!—very beautiful dark blue eyes they 
were, and so Bose could not help thinking when she caught them once or 
twice fixed on. her countenance. She found him very agreeable ; indeed she 
was the more disposed to like him from the affectionate respect with which 
she regarded his lather. Everything went on. very well until the eighth day 
of their visit, when after dinner old Mr. Fortescue, prompted by a spirit of 
mischievous fun, complained of being very sleepy, and instead of chatting 
briskly, as was his wont, he laid himself down on the sofa and feigned sleep. 

Mr. Somers had been obliged to ride over to Arundel on important business 
connected with some property belonging to Blanche, and had not yet returned; 
Blanche was playing at chess with Captain Merington; Miss Quintin, a lady 
of a certain age, acting “propriety" to the younger ladies, was deep in a 
book called “ Phantasies," which she could not understand, and therefore 
thought the more of, everything she read being “ excellent" in proportion as 
it was unintelligible, consequently Bose was left to entertain Lorenzo, in 
which she was very successful. During a pause in their conversation, Lorenzo, 
pointing to his father, said, “ I say, Miss Somers, would not this be a glorious 
opportunity for you to win a pair of gloves ? " 

Bose felt the blood rush to her face, neck, and arms, which were dyed of a 
deep crimson, while the light smile that had illumined her countenance fled, 
and she stood looking at Lorenzo as if petrified. 

Aghast at the effect his words had produced, Lorenzo said, gently, “ Forgive 
me—I did not mean to offend. But with a man of my father’s age, an old 
friend of your father’s, too, I thought I might indulge in a harmless joke." 

“ It is not that! " said Bose, in faltering tones, and attempting to smile. 
“ It would be ridiculous affectation in me to take offence at such a trifle, 
but — " here the tell-tale blood mounted to her face again, but, making an 
effort, she added, “You will think it very strange, no doubt, but the mention 
of winning gloves in the manner you alluded to just now, always reminds me 
of a very disagreeable occurrence." 

“ I think 1 understand," he replied. “ I suppose some rash individual 
offended you in that way. Of course, no mortal could have been fortunate 
enough to be so favoured by Miss Somers ! ’’ 

There was such a droll expression on his face as he said this, and his merry 
bright eyes beamed so lovingly upon Bose, that, looking up archly at him, she 
said, “I only transgressed in spirit, I will confess that much to you. But I 
was severely punished for my fault, and do not like to call it to my 
remembrance." 

“ The fault scarcely deserves a punishment, I think, now," said Lorenzo. 
“ I am sure my father would be delighted were you to transgress in reality, 
for his sake. Is not the opportunity tempting ?" 

Bose laughed and shook her head. Just then old Mr. Fortescue awoke, 
and became brisker than ever. Presently Mr. Somers returned, then there was 
music, next came supper, after which they all retired to their respective rooms. 

“So," said old Mr. Fortescue, when he found himself alone with his son, 
“so Bose did not wish to kiss the old man, Lorenzo ? " 

“ Oh, my dear father! " exclaimed Lorenzo, in deprecating tones. “ If you 
could but have seen how painfully she blushed! I was quite sorry that I had 
alluded to the subject, and then she half confessed, so prettily! Oh, I can 
see that she is quite sobered down." 

“ Then 1 conclude that you would condescend to offer yourself for her 
acceptance ? " asked his father. 

“I am afraid I hardly dare after so short an acquaintance," said Lorenzo. 
“Dear father, if Bose were to refuse me I should be miserable for life." 

“Just listen to me," said Mr. Fortescue; “I neither wish to raise your 
hopes too high, nor do I wish to precipitate matters, but I have a strong 
suspicion that Bose does not dislike you, Lorry. I will tell you why. 
Before she saw you, she always appeared very fond of me; now that she has 
seen you she seems fonder of me than before; therefore, I argue that if she 
particularly disliked you, she would not manifest an increased liking for your 
father. So now go to bed, and if you dream, dream of Bose." 

The fortnight passed quickly, too quickly, indeed, for poor Bose, who felt 
that when Blanche and Lorenzo left the house, she would be lonely indeed, i 

'Jfhe wedding-day arrived, and Blanche was married to Captain Merington. | 


Many tears were shed on both sides at the parting; and when Bose had lost 
sight of the carriage bearing away Blanche, she rushed up into her room to 
give free scope to her feelings. When she made her re-appearance, her father 
informed her that his friend, Mr. Fortescue, had kindly consented to prolong 
his visit, and Bose brightened up at this information. 

For two months did Lorenzo and Bose enjoy each other’s society, and then 
he offered his hand. Bose accepted him; and, as there were no hard-hearted 
fathers in the case, everything was speedily arranged, and Bose became Mrs. 
Fortescue. Lorenzo took her up the Bhine for a wedding-trip, having on his 
wedding-day sacrificed his beard to please Bose, who discovered he looked 
much younger and handsomer without that appendage. When they returned 
to England, he went with her to reside at Fern Hill, an estate his father 
possessed in Hampshire ; and the day after their arrival, as Bose was running 
all over the house (as young brides arc in the habit of doing when for the first 
time they take possession of a home of their own,) Lorenzo led her into his 
study ; and while she was admiring the view from the window, he took from 
a portfolio a sketch, representing himself asleep under the horse-chestnut tree, 
Bose and Blanche standing near him. Underneath was written, “ I feel very 
much inclined to win a pair of gloves; there is something so attractive in 
the appearance of that sweet youth." 

“Good gracious 1" exclaimed Bose, looking bewildered. “Who told you 
of this, Lorenzo ? ’’ 

“ Nobody, sweetest," w r as the reply. “ That sketch represents a little 
episode in my own history. That sleeping youth is myself." 

“ Impossible ! ’’ said Bose, fixing her eyes scrutinisingly on his countenance. 

“Not only possible, but true, dearest; and I can assure you that I felt 
highly flattered at your supposing me, first a photographer, and next, an 
actor. And if you wish for further confirmation, I can show you the false 
beard I sacrificed, and that identical suit of detestable grey that always 
reminds you of old Mr. Somebody’s Bath coat, cut up for Willy’s jack—" 

“ Oh ! Lorenzo ! Lorenzo ! flow you must have despised me ! ” said Bose, 
hiding her face on his shoulder. 

“Not in the least, Bose. I thought your spirits rather too exuberant, 
that is all. And besides, I was playing a traitor’s part, by pr^ending to be 
! asleep, when, in reality, I was very wide-awake." 

“ But tell me all about it, darling," said Bose, dragging him to a scat, and 
| placing herself beside him. “ How did it happen that you were in the 
park ?’’ 

“ Well, Bose, I will tell you the whole history." 

He then told her what my readers aVe acquainted with, and added that for 
three months he went very often to Westfield to have a peep at her “saucy 
face," and concluded by saying, “And now, Bose, what have you done with 
the gloves ? ’’ 

“ They are safe in a little box, dear Lorenzo," replied Bose. “ At first I had 
a strong inclination to throw them behind the fire, but on second thoughts I 
put them carefully aside, and resolved to look at them once a week, that, if 
ever I were tempted to overstep the bounds of propriety, I might pause, and 
remember the agony of shame I had endured on receiving those gloves as the 
forfeit I was entitled to for my intention only of winning them.’’ Stella. 


BOYHOOD'S DAYS. 


My boyhood’s days are past and gone l 
Like flowers they’ve fadod one by 
one, 

Unlike the tides are they. 

Once past they’re gone for evermore, 
And leave but gloom to hover o’er 
Where joy had been the day before- 
An agent of decay. 

The flight of time change ever tells ; 
That progress in the system dwells, 
And temp ns fugit, cry the bells, 

'Tis true in good and ill! 

Because my youth has tied from me, 
Like captive eagle when set free, 

As if, her task perform’d, to be 
AJdndly spirit still. 

I knew not that they wore so brief, 
Until they faded as the leaf. 

And left a vestige of their grief, 

Such as when kindred die ; 

I knew not they were fleeting powers. 
For pleasure mark’d the passing hours, 
And life was muffled up in flowers. 
Like buds in earth that lie. 

Oh, all was pleasure, bright and fair, 
Such as again 1 long to snare 1 
And I w:is young, and free from care, 
A merry, laughing boy ; 
Unconscious of my being’s worth, 

1 tarried with the scenes of mirth, 
Like a big thought detain’d on earth, 
And mine was purest joy. 


But ah, those hours like shadows fled, 
Or dream of star-land swiftly sped. 

And manhood’s years rest on my head 
As mountain sprites in size ! 

My spirit’s sun shines not so bright, 

Nor with such iridescent light, 

Nor are my hopes so flattering quite— 
On mists and fogs they rise. 

Now cares of life with mo contend. 

And adverse moments them befriend ; 
And then despair, like monster huge, 
Resorts to plans and subterfuge, 

To make my path more dark ; 

While gloom portentous all the day, 
Like wolf alert in search of prey. 

To steal my hours of joy away. 

Is apt to toss my bark. 

Oh, what is life ?—and what am I ? 

Such clouds arc lingering black and high 
Athwart my brain and mental sky, 

Like curtains of despair ! 

And must 1 struggle day and night. 
Like some poor hapless, luckless wight. 
And with these Gorgons ever tight. 

Who worse than pull my hair ? 

But why lament ? Still pleasure brims 
The soul, and health the body trims. 
Avaunt! Get lienee, insulting whims 1 
Hie to your native tomb ! 

For life has joys for all of those 
Who .shun its vices as their foes; 

And hope will cancel petty woes— 
Without it all were gloom. B. D. 


-* That every day has its pains and sorrows is universally experienced, and 
almost universally confessed; but let us not attend only to mournful truths; 
if we look impartially about us we shall find that every day haa likewise its 
pleasures and its joys. 

Power in a Woman’s Eye. —A lady, when the conversation turned on 
dynamics, asked the late George Stephenson, the celebrated engineer, “ What 
do you consider the most powerful force in nature will soon answer 

that question," said he; “it is the eye of a woman (to the man that loves 
heft); for if a woman looks with affection on a man, should he go to the 
uttermost ends of the earth, the recollection of that look will bring him 
back." 
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Thomas F., in a well-written letter, proffers us that old 
geological ante-Mosaic nut to crack about the age of 
the world, and the lapse of time prior to the creation 
of man, or as he puts it, the Deluge. He is almost in 
Doubting Castle, because he cannot reconcile geology 
with the Mosaic account. He should read Py e Smith s 
Rt Union of Gcoloyu. There aro many ways of recon¬ 
ciling the presumed differences in the Bible. The fact 
of the Deluge itself has been doubted ; but geology lias 
aided religion in proving its universal nature. Wc are 
not certain as to the date even of this miracle. The 
version of the Kcptingint places it B.C. 3210, and the 
vulgar Jewish chronology at 2104 years B.C. Hero at 
once is a discrepancy of 1100 years ! Who shall decide 
when doctors disagree? There arc twelve assigned 
dates for tho Deluge alone ; and believers in each con¬ 
demn the others. May not all be wrong? May not 
the proud seicnco of geology itself be false ? A thou¬ 
sand years, we aro told, in the eye of the Almighty, 
are but as a day. M'lio can tell when He hastened 
or when lie slackened o’er his work? Enough that 
wc are here : enough for us that we are surrounded 
by myriads of miracles; enough, that while wo live 
Time (for us) exists, and that before us and behind us 
lie the two eternities. Our Correspondent also asks 
whether, as symbolism is generally u>cd in the Old 
Testament, the account of Paradise, Arc., might not be 
simply symbolical. Well, wc prefer to think not so. 
Let any one try to put forward a more simple, natural, 
and probable account, and we will surrender our own ; 
but till then wc will adhere to the old one without 
symbol. A firm faith is the best theology. Thomas F. 
had better not begin questioning and doubting, or 
else lie will end by becoming a Pyrrhonist and doubting 
everything. Having ourselves reasoned boldly, as well 
as believed faithfully, wo have at last determined not 
to question where we cannot understand. 

H. O. F. —Ladies of the present day are not particularly 
fond of fox-hunting gentlemen. Their habits may be 
of the best kind, but tlieir devotion to the sport is so 
intenso tlu# the ladies havo little of tlieir society; 
hence the grumbling on the subject. Yet the manly 
sports of England should claim some consideration at 
the hands of the fair se*. Our heroes are trained in 
this and other similar schools of gymnastic discipline ; 
and who in the wide world can equal them for courago 
and devotion to noble purposes ? The military spirit 
of the country requires to be supported by those exer¬ 
cises which give to the frame of manhood the qualities 
that impart to Englishmen a power of endurance 
and fortitude which is so conspicuous, whether in the 
senate or on the field of battle. The Duke of Welling¬ 
ton said that the Battle of Waterloo was won at Eton, 
where every proper bodily exercise is allowed to tho 
boys. And in our day, when Britain is so much in 
danger of being invaded, llidies should not object to 
the other sex being withdrawn a few hours a week 
from the usual amenities of tho parlour and the 
drawing-room. 

Tweney writes a very sensible letter on the Volunteer 
movement, suggesting that all men should be trained 
to arms, that drill sergeants should be appointed and 
paid, that public butts and targets should be erected, 
and that all should be taught and drilled free of ex¬ 
pense. Wc hope the day will come when it will be so. 
We want working men in the rifle corps. We want 
the working classes shoulder to shoulder with the 
middle and higher classes. Her Majesty v lias set the 
example, and has hit the bull’s eye. At one time the 
freedom of this land depended on a good yew bow; 
now it will depend on a good rifle and a skilful marks¬ 
man. Matters are tending that way ; the nation is 
getting more active and manly, and perhaps less 
money-making. Our Correspondent, and all who like 
him approve the movement, should keep the ball 
up with all their might and main. Individual example 
can do much ; wo must not cease in our exertions. 

Constance M., when companion to a lady, formed an 
acquaintanceship with a young gentleman who was 
a member of tho family, and who paid her all the 
attentions expected from a lover. 8he says she did 
not then love him, and treated him-witli such coldness 
that his demeanour altered, and he now treats her 
with that polite regard which any lady might re¬ 
quire from a gentleman. But we must seriously say 
that frivolity of conduct in the youthful of cither sex 
ought to expect its punishment. Even among the 
young, to whom tender passions are natural and 
healthful, there is a strict etiquette which requires 
kindness of disposition, and that nobility of heart 
which is the finest jewel that man or woman can wear. 
Women whose hearts cannot beat to the impulses of 
affection had better at once retire to the gloom of a 
nunnery; for it is quite evident they do not duly 
appreciate the duties that Providence assigned to 
tlienb 

Indignant Rosebud.— -To wear earrings is at best a 
harmless vanity. They are now very fashionable, and 
often very graceful and very pretty. They ad'-rn a 
handsome girl, and their manufacture docs good for 
trade. Many -a jeweller earns liis living by making 
them, and we do not know any one who is harmed by 
them. Our Correspondent was certainly courageous 
in piercing her own ears; and her vanity is at least 
harmless, if a desire to comply wit h a general fashion 
be vanity at all. We are not a r philosophers. We 
must have petty cares and little pleasures, and pretty 
ear-rings are of the latter: and since many other 
young ladies would faint under the operation, Rosebud 
has shown courage. 

Alma.— What docs mamma say? As ho has been to the 
house, she is quite entitled to ask him to come again 
\X she approves. Consult mamma. 


A Troubled Wife writes one of those painful letters, 
which at once embody a romance, and reveal to us a 
glimpse of life which we arc powerless to ameliorate 
or control. Young, fair, affectionate, fond of her 
husband, she is subjected to the glances of a richer 
friend, a patron in fact of the pair, who is more 
powerful, younger, more accomplished, and hand¬ 
somer than her husband. This friend, she more than 
hints, loves her; he lias not yet spoken ; but her own 
heart is a traitor to her ; her letter confesses she is not 
indifferent to him. Ehc assumes a coldness ; her hus¬ 
band notices it. blames her for it, bids her welcome 
still more this dangerous friend and rival, upon whom 
the prosperity ot tne family banes. What shall she 
do ? Firstly, pray for strength ; secondly, chide her- j 
self; thirdly, go to her chamber, sit down, and fancy 
the misery and result of the sequence to this talc at [ 
which she hints. Let her school her own heart; let j 
her think of the misery which weakness would entail, 
the vice which it would engender, the crimo which it 
would ensure. Let her determine to do well, and she 
will have power given. Remove fvom the scene if she 
can ; if not, look the matter boldly in the face, and 
above nil confide fully in her husband. After all, the 
matter, since the Lothario has not declared himself, 
may’ be fancy. Wo hope it is so. “Let me here warn 
you,” writes Dr. Gregory, in his logacy to his daugh¬ 
ters, “ against that weakness so common among vain 
women—the imagination that every man who takes 
particular notice of you is a lover. Nothing can expose 
more to ridicule." Again, there is a kind of unmeaning 
gallantry much practised by some men. which to 
women of discernment is quite harmless. Let the 
Troubled Wife also remember that no woman falls 
but by licr own fault. 

For if Virtue feeble were. 

Heaven itself would stoop to her. 

There is never a temptation without a way of escape. 

May K.—The conduct of the young men of the present 
day- is generally highly creditable. The slight inatten¬ 
tions of which the young ladies complain are to bo 
attributed more to the services they perform for their 
country and home than to any negligence of character 
and conduct. An Englishman respects woman so 
much that ho promotes legislation in her favour. The 
defence of the country may withdraw young men from 
the delightful attractions of private life; but when once 
they have done tlieir duty to society they will be sure 
to return to the congenial sphere of the quiet firesido. 
A great orator once said that tho ago of chivalry had 
gone. But the recent demonstration of the Volunteer 

f llitlc Corps gives an emphatic refutation to the 

i ungallant and unpatriotic assertion. 

Tiierks.— After marriage the dispositions of both hus¬ 
band and wife sometimes undergo a material change. 
As April is capricious, so is the first temperature of 
married life. The slightest word of unkindness may 
open up a channel of mutual recriminations and little 
disagreements ; but these, if attended to in time, will 
prevent the river of domestic contentment over¬ 
flowing its banks, and so converting its borders into a 
Avatcry grave of utter uselessness. “ A stitch in time,” 
says Franklin, “saves nine;" and the first angry 
word between man and wife should bo banished to 
that closet of which the keys are held by prudence, 
tender regret, and fond and loving confidence in the 
future. 

A. N. B., an unaccomplished member of society, has a 
rap at the demi-semi-accomplishcd ones who rudely 
speak in French to each other in the midst of Johnny 
Nontong-paws, who do not understand ilic lingo, as 
Jack says. We should like to rap them also. The 
puppies, male or female, must be underbred puppies to 
try to exalt thomsclvos above the plain sensible com¬ 
panions who surround them ; but A. N. B’s letter is 
not quite free from bile. Ho lias beon touched by 
these spoilt children, and his pride has been wounded, 
lie should bide his time, improve himself, and bo 
sure that the conceit of spoiled children will not fail 
to punish itself. 

Mary Isabel.—You put to us a multitude of questions, 
but the whole of them require but a general answer. 
In this age intellectual accomplishments in ivomen 
are treated with the highest regard. Wo have tra¬ 
velled out of the narrow paths of barbarism, and gone 
into those of a just and generous appreciation of 
woman’s character. The choicest ornaments of modern 
society arc intellectual Avornen, and the parent Avho 
would deny to his daughter an education commen¬ 
surate Avith liis circumstances in life, commits a crime 
against society. 

Liwy and Rose. —In this great and glorious country 
ladies in our time receive more respect and nobler 
attentions than ever they did in mediiuval times. The 
laws of the country of late years have been specially 
directed to the protection of women. The Houses of 
Parliament have been engaged for nearly tAventy years 
in the discussion of the marital rights of the weaker 
sex; and now the law is so strong that any abused 
woman can obtain redress, by an application to the 
nearest magistrate in the district in Avhicli she resides. 

Jane C.— People in bad health aro prono to be fretful. 
Your sister, in all probability, meant no harm. Iii 
sickness kindness often effects a cure sooner than tlic 
medicine of the faculty. The mind is lord of the body, 
and the sympathetic influences of the two arc so close 
that, when the one is injured the other is sure to sutler. 
Take counsel from the emotions of your good heart, 
and patience will soon come to your relief. 

A Schoolboy. - The question may be solved thus 
1 man. £20; 2 children, £30 ; 1 woman, £20—in all, 

4 souls for £80. The £20,000,000 divide! bv SO avouUI 

* equal 220.000 times -4 persons, which would bo equal 
to 1,000,000 spills, consisting of 200,000 men, 200,000 
women, and 000,000 children. 
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Floretta. — For making shell-flowers use diamond 
cement, Avhich can be purchased ready mado, or pre- 
pare it according to tho recipe given in No. 808. Now 
is the time to collect marine plants for dried speci¬ 
mens, but not for the vivary. In consequence of tho 
recent tempestuous Aveathcr many things may bo 
found on the beach which at other seasons arc very 
rare. 

GasroN.—Nobody can touch it without your authority. 
It would be wiser to transfer both to one account, tho 
clauses of the Act not being sufficiently explicit, 
though that relating to married women allows tho 
managers a discretion in the matter. 

X. Y. A — Summon him for it; a person who retains a 
lady’s portrait, when an nffnirr- du contr is at an end, 
must be at least a poltroon. If you wish to escape the 
publicity of such a proceeding, you can only put up 
with the loss. Thcro is no other way. 

E. J. Minnie.—I t is the bloom of health ; to reduce it, 
abstain from fermented liquors, such as beer and 
wiiie, and eat sparingly of animal food. 

Flax.—E ither party may make the recognition ; tho 
greater respect is due to the married lady, and raising 
the hat is a mark of respect. 

Other Communications Received.— G. K. — Amelia II. 
—\V. G. L.—B. 1).—W. G. L.-B. D.-W. 8.—S. B.— 
Corley Half.. — Lizzie It.—E. E. E. X. (it is all a 
sham ; keep vonr money in your pocket).—J ason (yes, 
if personal). F. G. H. (place yourself in the hands of 
a properly qualified medical man). — E. (yes; we have 
many landowners of that persuasion ; thanks, but wo 
cannot find room for better original ones).—O. R. 
(repeat the question; wrong; return them).—It. W. 
(iSchlogcl’s Led arts on .Dramatic Literature ).— Lola Bill 
(send four stamps for the Numbers).— MirzaD. (write, 
Avith real name and address, on business matters).— 
Mi lie A. {Benjamin, -Hebrew, son of the right head ; 
jolie in French means pretty, pleasing; it Avould be 
open to remark ; dark auburn).— Florence (call upon 
Mr. Hutton, No. 30, Crawford Street, Marylebone).— 
Fully B., (in English, bast; in French, ban). — 
Adelaide A. H. (you should have another party with 
you, or the sanction of your parents ; very good ; see 
Nos. 309 and 304).—D. M. G. (see reply to G. D. M., 
in 897).—G. W. J. (if required; not till he is dead, or 
she has been divorced).— 8pkro (it is too careless, and 
careless clerks are no acquisition).—II. II. (the law 
sanctions his doing so).— Enia (if approved, it would 
be paid for).—G. M. (for a life of Bclisarius, consult 
Vol. VJI. of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Umpire; or page 310, <fec., of Dr. Smith’s Student's 
G'bbon). — Esperance (friends aro alway’s partial 
critics, but try again).—X. (Archbishqp Whately’s).— 
A Sufferer (consult a regular medical practitioner). 
Enquirer (it is legal).—B. B. C. (legal, but the parties 
may’bo punished).—G. A. S. (air and exercise : try a 
change of scene to some inland place for a few days 
occasionally).—A. M. (begin “Sir”; and put, in two 
lines, in the corner of the page on which you sign your 
name, “To Box,” Ac. ; see reply to J. F. in No. S98; 
yes, but flourish less).— Arthurina (go out accom¬ 
panied by a friend, and tho nuisance will cease, or tell 
a policeman of the annoy’ance ; very’ good).—X. Y. A. 
(consult Brand’s Topular Antiquities). — Caroline 
Sophia O. (thanks ; avo receive more original than we 
can find space for).— Lily and Rose (as it is leap-year, 
ask the gentleman to decide; for the meaning of 
Christian names see No. 24).— Domus (the student’s 
Hume , Hay’dn’s Dictionary of Dates', Greek only, edited 
by Halm, 3s. of Mr. D. Nutt, 270, Strand, W. C.).— 
Delta (property descends ; the son).— Maud Amy (not 
without at first obtaining their sanction ; yes).— Agnes 
(endeavour to be content with your station ; and buy a 
shilling Webster's Dictionary to improve yourself in 
spelling).— An Invalid (apply to Mr. Weldon, Book¬ 
seller, Faternoster Row; it will be cheaper to buy 
them second-hand than to hire them).— Scatterwicket 

| (consult Bell’s Animat Maynetism, Philadelphia, 1837, 
TrUlmer and Co., 00, Paternoster Row).—J acobis (it is 

! dishonourable to pay marked attentions without 
serious intentions; long engagements seldom lead to 
anything).— Rosalie (no exclusively military tailor; 
perhaps you refer to Dunn’s Tailors’ Labour Agency). 
Q. U. E. (for the best information on the subject of 
Savings Banks, apply to Mr. Joseph Bentley’, 13, l’atcr- 

[ noster Row, E. C ).—Gertrude C. (there are various 

| systems ; ascertain the title of the book your, drawing- 
master uses, and procure it).—E. E. de R. (no).— 
James W. (what Avas tlie title of your “true story”?). 
—Ada (a private gentleman).— 8. E. (only through 
private channels). — 8. D. (Hodge’s Chemistr>/ for 
Beachcrs, 3s. (id. free).—J. M‘G. W. (sleep on the other 
side).—M ary W. (see Nos. 710 and 773). - Scotland 
( see No. 02(5; write more compactly).—J. W. (see No. 
340 ).—Delamere E. (sec No. 797 ).—Gipsy (see No. (309). 
—Constance (see No. 091). 


LASSES FOR WOMEN, 

45, GREAT ORMOND STREET, W.C. 
Vacation Term, 18(50, July 30 to Oct. 6. 

Half Terms, July 30 to Sopt. 1 ; Sept. 3 to Oct. 6. 
Hours—3 to 4o'clock p.m. 4 to 0 o’clock p.m. 

Monday _ Reading.Writing 

Tuesday — Book-keeping... Arithmetic 

Thursday .. Writing. Beading 

Friday -Book-keeping... Arithmetic 


FEES. 

Term. 

Half Term. 

One Day in tho Week . 

. Is. (id. . 

... Is. Od. 

Two Day-s. 

. 2s. Od. 

- Is. 4d. 

Throe Day s. 

. 2s. 0d. 

• •.. Is. 8d. 

Four Days.. 

. 3s. Od. 

• • .. 2s. 0d, 


New Pupils to pay an entrance fee of Is. (not to bg 
renewed alter absence). 
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EYES, NOSE, AND MOUTH.— Second Article. 

That illustriously obscure author, Marolles, who made a list of his own 
works extending over two thousand subjects, and who, since no one would 
buy them, used to circulate them by slipping them in between the volumes on 
the second-hand book-stalls, has not forgotten the subject of Noses; and 
opens his chapter, we are told, by a disquisition on the nose of the Virgin Mary, 
which he declares was of a sweet and feminine aquiline, and which therefore 
shall head our list of illustrious noses of that kind. Mr. Holman Hunt, in 
his new picture, has not followed the authority of Marolles; but then, as he 
has made a mistake in the architecture of Herod's Temple, (lie has pictured 
it oriental instead of an imitation of the Greek !) we may excuse his falling 
short in this particular. If we want examples of the aquiline, eagle’s beak, 
or Jewish nose, we have ouly to look round about us on our Hebrew brethren. 
The species is good, shrewd, and useful. Perhaps selfishness and determina¬ 
tion are more strongly marked in it than in any others. Not only the Jewish 
but nearly all the ancient easterns appear to have it; and one proof of the 
origin of the gipsies is found in the character of their noses. In the Egyptiau 
sculptures we continually find the Jewish nose ; nay, so far as we can judge 
from the unrolled mummies which are to be found in the British Museurii 
and elsewhere, the noses in mummy flesh are aquiline. So also with the 
Assyrians, in the Nineveh marbles, that type of nose is strictly adhered to ; 
and whether the king be hunting, or pursuing, or fighting with his enemies, 
we tiiul the prominent aquiline the leading feature of his face. Grecian and 
snub noses do not seem to have been dreamt of by the prolific artists of those 
days. The Grecian was probably the nose of Mahomet and his successors, as it 
is of liis devotees, who are to be found all over Persia and India. The Hindoos 
also partake of the type; and it was but the other day that we were watching 
the countenances of Duleep Sing and of the first of our eastern baronets, Sir 
Cowasjcc Jejeebhoy, and marking the long, curved, thin, and somewhat 
pendulous “ beaks ” which they possessed. The only exception is, they say, 
Nana Sahib, whose nasal organ is more straight than those of his brethren. 

Amongst a rare* collection of various woods in the museum of Kew Gardens 
are to be found two wooden statues of Siva, a deity much worshiped by 
idolatrous easterns; and the frowning brows, fierce eyes, and cruel expression 
of the thin drawn-up lips*arc much aided by the narrow, finely cut, aquiline 
nose, which, with thin nostrils widely inflated, seems to run down to meet 
and cover the upturned lip. You can well see why the ignorant devotees 
feared their wooden god. No mean artist has carvea that face ; lie has well 
carried out the characteristics of the god; and his countenance corresponds 
with his name—Siva, the destroyer. 

The vindictiveness of Siva is an expression partly owing to the character of 
the aquiline nose; and to follow out the thought suggested, we shall find 
vindictiveness and spite very promiuent amongst animals and birds, the 
features of which bear some approximation to the forward curve we have 
under notice. A Roman-nosed horse is perhaps as spiteful as any; and coultl 
we have photographic side-faces of the horses tamed by Mr. Itarey, we 
should be able to judge the external features which accompany what the 
grooms call “vice” in these animals. From our ow r n observation on mules, 
donkeys, and horses, we should say that an aquiline contour is decidedly 
suggestive of bad temper; that it is so of spite, as well as of energy, in the 
opinion of Shakspeare and Dickens, both very close observers, we need only 
quote two of their characters to prove; these are Shylock and Fag in , both 
Jews. That these were both men of high endowments and of great intellects, 
that they were both very much trampled upon and injured, that both were 
not the subjects of pity, is not to be denied, any more than that we are now 
treating inventions of an author’s brain as if they were realities. But they 
are so consonant with truth that they are realities, and we can picture the 
Jew who wished his daughter “dead at his feet, with her jewels in her ear,” 
and he who was the instructor of Charley Fates and the Artful Dodger , with 
more vividness than we can those real criminals Sir John Dean Paul (whose 
nose is aquiline), Mr. Pullinger, or Robson of the Crystal Palace. Perhaps 
the most obtrusively aquiline nose that ever was seen was that of the 
conqueror of Scinde, the late Sir Charles Napier. The organ itself was 
prodigious ; it was a squire-of-the-wood’s nose, one really not seen in a life¬ 
time elsewhere, and the energy which accompanied it was as prodigious. But 
the nose was far from Jewish. It was aquiline, not pendulous, thin at the 
end, find fine and thin in the nostril. George Cruikshank, the artist, who 
bore some similarity to the general, has also a fine aquiline nose, and it is 
curious that in the Indian army Napier used to bear the soubriquet of “ Old 
Fagin,” whilst Cruikshank, who illustrated Dickens’s fiction so admirably, 
copied the face of the Jew from his own, sitting before a glass for the first 
study of those etchings which, embodying the idea of the author, made the 
first issue of “ Oliver Twist” so popular and so highly prized. 

Great conquerors, and also those guilty of great cruelties, the scourges of 
their kind, Attila, Tamerlane, and Genghis Khan, also had, so far as we can 
determine from report and tradition, aquiline noses. 

Mrs. llemans and Charles Dickens, when young, may be cited as possessors 
of aquiline noses; Dickens’s has grown to be somewhat more than it was in 
Maclise’s portrait, and is now to be classed as cogitative. Of his chief rival’s nose 
we must say little : it has been the causa teterrima belli—the fruitful source of 
a literary quarrel, which resulted in the more powerful turning the weaker 
author out of his club, and thus marking him for life. The truth is, our 
satirist’s nose is broken, having suffered in its youth; and that which should 
be profoundly cogitative is now little better than a snub. But authors being 
proverbially of an irritable race, this nose troubled its possessor, and he 
resented its being dragged into public life; and indeed it is both actually and 
in print a delicate subject to be handled ; the principal wonder is that a man 


truly great should be so thin-skinned as to irreparably injure a fellow- 
writer for a remark upon his nose, or as the imaginative Celt calls it, “ the 
preface to his countenance.” 

Having thus arrived at snubs by an example which recalls old John Dennis 
and Alexander Pope, we may as well briefly dismiss them. The snub is the 
most abused and despised of noses. It has accompanied but few great men 
through life, Kosciusko and the Emperor Paul of Russia being tho most 
notorious. It has not had even a negative respectability, for under the name 
of retrousse this nose has been worn by almost all the most piquante of demi¬ 
reps and the mistresses of kings upon record. According to Marmontel, 
“ un petit nez retrousse renvers les lou d'un empire; ” (a little turned-up 
nose has overthrown empires;) and in the histories of Pompadour and Du 
Barry, and a few others of those celebrities, such as the Duchess of Ports¬ 
mouth and Mistress Nell Gwynnc, we have sufficient proofs of the truth of 
this dictum. Our finest biographer, Boswell, George the Second, and Queen 
Charlotte, were punished by having this nose assigned to them : we use 
our phraseology advisedly; for certainly a woman who through history will 
be ever known as “ Farmer George’s plain wife,” and whom even court 
painters could not flatter, is to be pitied. 

Great curiosity, general gaiety, a certain force of character, and impudence 
are associated with snub noses. Cupid, the most impudent of ancient deities, 
is pictured thus adorned. These qualities are scarcely compensated by a certain 
readiness of wit and cleverness at repartee, which accompanies it; nor does the 
term “ celestial” at all soften the evil. This adjective has been bestowed upon 
the organ because it is continually turning up and seeking the skies, or 
because the Chinese, the celestial nation, or the far greater portion of them at 
least, have such noses. They are, in fact, a nation of snub noses; and if 
Messrs. Oliphant and Wingrove Cooke are to be credited, they are the most 
impudent and lying of all nations. 

The space alforded us will only permit us to point out the grand distinctions 
existing between the noses of humanity. We cannot go any farther, except 
to hint that there exist all sorts of varieties of these classes. We indicate the 
Igenus ; we cannot point out the species, or we might particularise the Grrnco- 
Roinan nose, the cogitative snub, the Jewish snub and the Roman snub, 
both of which are sufficiently distinct to be measured and descanted upon. 
Rut w ? e must leave a subject which, possesses such charms, and affords, in more 
senses than one, such a handle to a man’s character. 

The mouth, our last feature, for which we have indeed left little space, is 
one upon -which very much of the character of the face depends. No.woman 
can be a pretty woman who has an ugly mouth. To the most regular 
features a gaping mouth, or ugly, drooping, and badly formed lips, will give 
an air of listless ignorance, or half idiotcy, which is so repulsive. Firmness, 
general decision, cruelty, softness, and gentleness of mind, love of our fellows, 
eloquence, spite, vindictiveness, generosity, and strength of character, are all 
indicated by the mouth. 

It is incumbent therefore with astute and cunning men, with those who are 
crafty and politic, and who plot against humanity, to conceal the play and 
workings of the mouth. As C;esar covered his baldness with a laurel crown, 
so a modern Cmsar covers his lips with a thick drooping moustache ; in this, 
too, nature has admirably aided him. Forrester, the Bow Street runner, and 
Fouche, Napoleon’s celebrated chef of police, almost invariably detected the 
guilty by noticing the play of the lips. Forrester, in his curious “Memoirs,” has 
frequently told us that he saw “ guilt upon the lip” of more than one whom he 
suspected; and his sagacity, if not unerring, was great. But who can watch the 
play of the mouth when it is covered by a thick grove of moustache! All the 
celebrated police agents, from Fouche to Inspector Whicher, have been 
completely puzzled by such. It is well therefore, on important occasions, to 
conceal the mouth. It is too sure an index of character. 

Thin pale lips are supposed to be indicative of ill temper. They are more 
surely perhaps the consequences of a weakly and not too healthy habit of 
body. A very thin nether lip, clenched teeth, and a pale cheek have been for 
ages the stock in trade of the fictionist when lie -wishes to draw a conspirator ; 
and the painter has followed him. Judas, in many of the early Italian 
pictures, is seen biting his under lip. Richard the Third, as portrayed by 
llolingshed and by bhakspeare, had a similar habit. Men of nervous and 
excitable temperament have, especially if suspicious, a habit of plucking at 
their lips and distorting their mouths. 

Small mouths are very much praised, and have been for a long time much 
in fashion. Fashionable painters and artists for the Book of Beauty have 
carried this smallness of mouth to an absurdity. You will see engra\ings of 
ladies with mouths considerably smaller than their eyes, which, of course 
presuming the face to be in due proportion, is as much a monstrosity as if the 
mouth, like that of a giant in a pantomime, extended from ear to ear. The 
female mouth should uot be too small. From what we can gather from 
contemporary portraits, supposing them to be true, both Queen Elizabeth 
and Mary Queen of Scots had mouths much too small to be handsome. That 
of the former, the greatest female monarch who has ever existed, should have 
at least indicated her capacious mind. That of Queen Charlotte was ugly; 
that of the princess of that name was a true Brunswick mouth, exhibiting the 
two front teeth, from the shortness and curious elevation of the upper lip, which 
is perpetuated in the males of the present royal family. The House of 
llapsburg has also a very ugly mouth, celebrated as the Austrian mouth. 

Certain masters of the ceremonies have written much on the expression of the 
mouth. “It is,” says one, “the feature which is called into play the most 
frequently ; and therefore, even where beauty of form exists, careful training 
is needed, to enable it to perform correctly its manifold duties. An elegant 
manner of utterance renders words, insignificant in themselves, agreeable°and 
persuasive. In the act of eating, skilful management is necessary. A laugh 
is a very severe test to this feature.” 

Mr. flickens, whose observation is very wide, has ridiculed such teaching, 
when he makes one of his superfine old women instruct her pupils in the 
formation of the lips by uttering three magic words—potatoes, prunes, and 
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prism. And we presume that when Lord Byron nearly fainted at the sight of 
his wife enjoying a rumpsteak, the skilful management of his Ada’s mouth 
was neglected. 

Turning from such foppery to the poets, we may conclude by saying 
that from the Greek Anthology downwards, to the fluent young fellows who 
write songs for music publishers, thousands of lines have been written in praise 
of ladies’ mouths. The Latins and the Italians have paid great attention to 
this feature ; rosy lips, pearly teeth, and violet breath have been for ages the 
stock in trade of the poets. But perhaps the best things said of them are by 
an Irish and an English poet: the Irishman, hyperbolically, likens the mouth 
of his charmer to “ a dish of strawberries smothered in crame;” and Sir John 
Suckling paints to the life the pretty pouting under-lip of a beauty in his 
j Ballad on a Wedding — 

Her lips were red , and one was thin 
Compared to that was next her chin — 

Some bee had stung it newly . 


FRIEND AND FOE. 


More dangerous than an open foe 
Is the false and faithless friend 
Who’ll stoop to means debased and low 
To gain a selfish end. 

Tiie open foe’s an honest man 
Who hates and lets you know it; 

The faithless friend’s a paltry knave 
Who hates, but dares not show it. 
Such have I met, and found to be 
To sense and justice blind, 

Beneath the standard of a man 
In body and in mind. 

Sure such a one will freely take 
A favour .kindly meant, 

And then your wearied car assail 
With empty compliment. 


Perchance this same designing “ friend ” 
On others may confer 
A favour, ay, and that unask’d. 

Or if, without demur. 

The favour on himself bestow’d 
By lying he’ll disclaim, 

But his good deeds of charity 
With boasting tongue proclaim. 

As mariners the quicksands dread. 

Or whirlpool’s dangers shun, 

May he who knows not friendship’s rights 
Be shunn’d by every one ! 

Give me the friend with honest heart, 
Who’ll chide when chiding’s just, 

And let the false and faithless one 
Be humbled to the dust. A. W. W. 


FAMILY MATTERS. 

Gratitude is the music of the heart when its chords are swept by kindness. 

Purposes, like eggs, unless they be hatched into action, will run into 
rottenness. 

Never meet Trouble half way, but let him have the whole walk for his 
pains. Very likely he may give up his visit in sight of the house. 

The wind is unseen ; but it cools the brow of the fevered one, sweetens the 
summer atmosphere, and ripples the surface of the lake into silver spangles of 
beauty. So, goodness of heart, though invisible to the material eye, makes 
its presence felt; and from its effects upon surrounding things we are assured 
of its existence. 

The Early Riser.— The rose of health blooms upon the early riser’s 
cheek ; his eye sparkles with the fire and glow of youth; his step is as elastic 
as though his legs were set with wire spiral-springs, and his body composed 
of India-rubber. lie is strong, too, and tougher than white leather. He can 
outwalk and outlive any human being that never leaves his bed-chamber until 
nine o’clock, wherever you bring him from—whether from the hardy Green¬ 
land, or from the soft clime of the sunny south. 

Foolishness. —He who never plays the fool is a serious, solemn, jogging, 
worrying, lackadaisical fool all the days of his heavy life. He lets the 
machinery of his system go clapping and clattering and crashing to pieces 
before its time, because he is ashamed to be seen oiling it by his neighbours. 
He prevents some of the best purposes of his being, and spoils many of his 
finest faculties by refusing to obey the impulses of his nature, and allow his 
lighter qualities judicious exercise. He offers himself a sacrifice on the altar 
of the most abominable of bugbears, false dignity. His hard, hollow shell, 
serves as a portable tombstone, whereon we read inscribed, “ Here lie 
interred Humour, Wit, Mirth, Fun, Frolic, creatures whom God sent into 
the world, but whom I, deeming them unworthy, put to death and buried.” 
Deliver us from such locoipotive mummies! We love to see a man sensible 
and sober in season, and in season not afraid to indulge in jovial nonsense. 
He enjoys the blessings given him. He unbends the bow, and uses the string 
as a whipcord for his child’s top ; and, our word for it, the next arrow that 
springs from the tense nerve will fly the further and with the surer aim. 
Strange that men will be so inconsistent in their various courses ! We are 
fully aware of the lading, harassing influence of monotony; yet we often 
require it in the conduct of those with whom we deal. We hear an infinite 
quantity of exhortation about the serious business of life, the brevity of time, 
and its too great preciousness to be wasted in trifling pursuits and amuse¬ 
ments, our duties of diligence and gravity, and that comfortless sort of cant; 
but it is all uncomfortable, and worse still, unthankful doctrine. Our mental 
harmony demands playfulness and hilarity as interludes to the grander tones 
of existence; and if this demand be unsatisfied, painful exhaustion and prema¬ 
ture debility soon must follow. 

Pomade Divine for Bruises and Sprains. —This is an old and simple 
remedy. To prepare it, take six ounces of well-washed marrow, or clarified 
lard; one ounce each gum galbauum and benzoin; a quarter of an ounce 
each of cloves, cinnamon, and nutmeg; and one fluid ounce of turpentine. 
Put the whole into ajar, and set it into a small saucepan of boiling water, 
where let it digest for three hours, stirring it well every ten minutes. Then 
take the jar from the fire, and let it stand to settle the contents till almost 
cold ; next pour off the upper stratum, and strain through fine muslin ; when 
quite set it is fit for use, but should be preserved in well-corked bottles. It is 
applied by rubbing it into the bruise, or sprain, with new flannel,—G. W. S. P. 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


A number of oil springs have been discovered in Western Pennsylvania. 
The chief well, which is 181 feet deep, is yielding 90 barrels a day. It has 
to undergo purification, but no means have yet been found for destroying its 
pungent smell. 

Baron Liebig has recently succeeded in forming artificial tartaric acid. It 
is said to be identical with the tartaric acid of nature, and that he has pre¬ 
pared the tartrates of soda and potash, and even tartar emetic, with it. This 
is a most important discovery in organic chemistry. 

Cranberries may be profitably cultivated in swampy ground that would 
otherwise be useless. Where the cranberry culture is carried to its fullest 
extent in America, swampy lands, that were worthless a few years ago, have 
now “ a' saleable value of £150 to £200 per acre.” 

In the Gulf of Mauaar (Ceylon) turtle are frequently found of such a size 
as to measure five feet in length. Sir Emerson Tennent states that, in riding 
along the sea-shore one day, he saw a man in charge of some sheep who was 
resting under the shade of a turtle shell which he had erected on sticks to 
shield him from the rays of the sun. 

Whales that have been harpooned in the Northern Atlantic Ocean liavp 
been captured in the Arctic Pacific Sea ; thus proving that they are connected, 
independently of the discoveries of the lamented Sir John Franklin. The date 
of harpooning and that of capture have been so. near as to prove that the open 
water must also be very near, the whale requiring to come very often to the 
surface to breathe. 

Glass Coffins. —Mr. John R. Cannon, of the United States, has invented 
a glass coffin. lie says there is no substance so durable as glass, nothing 
which will so securely keep whatever is inclosed in it, and it is probably only 
on account of difficulties of construction that glass coffins have not been 
sooner made. The qualities and advantages of glass for the purpose are easily 
apprehended, and need no elucidation from us. The coffin exhibited is 
composed of two parts, each moulded by pressure ; the joint is made true by 
grinding, and secured by cement, so as to hermetically seal the cavity. For 
still further security Mr. Cannon binds on the cover by passing around the 
whole two or more metallic straps, to which are attached ornamented handles. 
When desired, also, the interior air may be removed by an exhaust pump, or 
displaced by carbonic acid. 

Ebonite. —The exhibition of the Society of Arts, which has just closed, 
contained few more useful inventions than those exhibited in a new material 
termed “Ebonite,” the base of which we understand is india-rubber. The 
substance, lihother proof of the great value of caoutchouc, is light, hard, and 
black, and is capable of application to an immense variety of purposes. It is 
the most perfect insulator known for telegraphic purposes; a very great desi¬ 
deratum, where the loss of electricity reduces the speed of transmission and 
the consequent increase of working expenses. For battery cells, photographic 
baths, and similar apparatus, it is considered by its manufacturers to be far 
superior to gutta-percha or porcelain. For such ornaments as bracelets, 
brooches, chains, &c., it excels jet, both in appearance and durability, and in 
the delicate articles into which it may be fashioned. For many purposes 
besides those mentioned we should think that it will largely supersede the 
metal, hard woods, and ivory, at present in use. 

Remarkable Discovery.—Deafness Cured by Ether. —A poor French 
governess, Madlle. Cleret, has succeeded in partially curing several persons 
afflicted witli deafness and loss of speech. The French Academy have awarded 
the Monthyon Prize for the discovery, which was accidental, and has been 
proved perfectly innocuous. The method consists in introducing sulphuric 
ether into the aural conduit, in doses of four to eight drops a day for about 
twenty days, when the application is suspended for a short time, and again 
recommenced. Since the publication of this fact numerous applications from 
persons suffering from deafness have been received by physicians, and a certain 
number of cases have been made public. A gunner’s mate, aged 51, had been 
attacked six months before with acute rheumatism, which at length became 
chronic and complicated, with deafness in the left ear, and difficulty of hearing 
in the right one. There was frequent singing in both ears, but no otorrhcea ; 
and the deafness used to increase and diminish with the rheumatic pains. On 
the 26th ult. a few drops of ether were instilled into both his ears, .when he 
immediately experienced a feeling of expansion within, accompanied by a 
slight pain, and from that moment he could distinguish sounds less confusedly. 
On the following morning he declared he could hear with his right car quite 
as well as before his illness ; the instillation was therefore only repeated in 
the left ear, and on the fourth day he declared himself quite cured. Another 
case, similar to this, is reported by Dr. Berlemont, of Joncourt; and Dr. 
Coursier, of Ilonnecourt, announce* that he has been treating six patients, 
between five and fifteen years of age, for some time with ether, to their 
manifest advantage. In one of these cases, however, the application was 
productive of much local pain. 


ST ATISTI CS. 

The fibre of a single silk cocoon is 1,520 feet in length. 

The total length of railroads in Germany at the close of 1859 was 7,949 
miles. 

The number of sea-going vessels in the world is about S5,000, of which 
two-thirds belong to England and the United States. 

The total expense of maintenance from the foundation of the British 
Museum in 1758 to March 31, 1860, has been £1,382,733. 13s. 4d. 

An Inland Revenue return, just issued, states that the paper duty collected 
in the year ending the 31st of March, 1860, amounted to £1,451,254, 
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In the year ending the 31st of March last the duty collected from railways 
amounted to £359,212, the duty on stage carriages to £127,673, and on 
hackney carriages to £86,203. 

The population of the world is now estimated at 1,279,000,000, namely :— 
Asia, 755,000,000 y Europe, 272,000,000; Africa, 200,000,000; America, 
50,000,000; Australia, 2,000,000. 

The Atlantic Oce^n covers a surface of nearly 27,000,000 of square miles, 
an area more, thaij Europe, Asia, and Africa put together. The Pacific 
Ocean is about 7,(m0 miles long and 4,000 miles broad. The Mediterranean 
Sea covers an area of 1,000,000 square miles. 

The Army and Navy Gazette says, that in the hurry of preparing the 
returns the numbers of the Volunteers reviewed by her Majesty on the 23rd 
of June were mis-stated, and that the total, instead of being only a little 
above 18,000, was within a fraction of 21,000. 

In England there are 300 silk manufactories, in which are 2,000,000 spindles 
and attendant machinery driven by engines, amounting in the aggregate to 
4,000-horse power. About 7,000,000 lb of raw silk are imported into Great 
Britain annually. Few persons are aware of the amount of the English silk 
trade. 

Postage Stamps. — A parliamentary return shows that Bristol, with 
137,328 people to write, buys £37,077 worth of postage-stamps;’while 
Shelfield, with 135,310, only lays out £19,984, or very little more than half; 
Birmingham, with 232,811 ‘inhabitants, spends only £4-7,173 upon “Queen’s 
heads;” while Edinburgh, with but 160,302, lays out £68,098; and Leeds, 
with more people (172,270), only £28,363. 

Customs Revenue. —A return has been issued showing the amount of 
customs levied in London and in the other ports of the United Kingdom. In 
London the gross receipts for the year ending March 31, 1860, were 
£12,585,117. 3s. Id.; in the other ports £12,204,675. 19s. lid.; making the 
total amount for the United Kingdom £24,789,793. 3s.; the entire nett 
receipts, after the deduction of drawbacks, allowances, and repayments, being 
£24,391,083. 17s. 4d. 

The Income Tax. —The total number of persons charged to the income- 
tax in the United Kingdom in the year ended the 5th of April, 1859, was 
332,036, and the amount charged upon them £322,805. The number of 
persons charged is thus classified:—Under £100 a year, 272,482, £117,276; 
£100 and under £150, 28,222, £64,060; £150 and under £200, 13,682, 
£43,681; £200 and under £300, 11,523, £51,280; £300 and under £400, 
3,844, £24,209 ; £400 and under £500, 1,309, £10,696 ; £500 and upwards, 
974, £11,603. 

The CoprER Trade. —For the twelve months ending Dec. 31, 1859, the 
total amount or copper ore imported into the United Kingdom was 71,277 
tons, and copper wrought and unwrouglit, 25,105 tons. The total declared 
quantity of the copper ore exported was 987 tons, of which 921 tons were 
foreign, and 66 tons British. The copper wrought and unwrought exported, 
amounted to 25,382 tons, being 22,788 tons of British, and 2,594 tons of 
foreign copper. The imports were received chiefly from Chili, Cuba, and 
Australia, while British India and France were the largest recipients of our 
exports : the former took 7,123 tons, and the latter 5,270 tons of copper. 

Orchards in France. —There are 2,500,000 acres of gardens and orchards 
in France. We import largely from France apples, pears, and cherries,, with 
medlars and quinces, and innumerable other fruits, many dried or preserved. 
In the south of France are peach orchards of a thousand or two of trees each; 
in the vicinity of Toulouse thousands of peach trees are cultivated in the open 
ground, the summer temperature being so high that wall fruit would be roasted 
as it hung. The almond is grown near Lyons as a standard in the vineyards. 
The winter melon is also an article of culture and exportation from Provence 
and Languedoc. Olive plantations abound, the most luxuriant being between 
Aix and Nice, there being a total of more than 300,000 acres of this evergreen 
shrub, of' which tlic fruit is plucked green, or when ripe, crushed for oil. 
Capers, too, flourish, especially about Toulon; and figs, of course, are common 
enough. Maize is grown largely in the departments of the east and south¬ 
east, and various varieties of millet or dari in the same districts. Spelt, 
saffron, madder, teazle, broom, poppies, are other crops grown to considerable 
extent; and camelina, lentils, and chicory are employed as green forage; and 
the sorghum, or Chinese sugar-cane, yields prolific cuttings of green food or 
abundance of sweet juice for the sugar-mill. There are a million and a 
quarter acres of chesnut plantations, producing food for the peasantry. 


VARI ETI ES. 


There are unfavourable accounts as to the next tobacco crop. In some 
parts of Virginia the yield is not expected to be more than one-fourth of an 
average one. 

The screw steam-ship Kero, having on board H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
Bailed on the morning of the 10th instant for Canada, accompanied by the 
Channel Squadron. 

The late Mr. Adam F. Weston, of Bombay, has left the munificent bequest 
of £160,000 to the town of Northallerton, Yorkshire, of which he was a 
native. The object is to form a botanical museum for the northern counties. 

National Hospital for the Paralysed and Epileptic, —Since the 
opening of this hospital, 24, Queen Square, Bloomsbury, fpr indoor female 
patients, the applications for relief have been both numerous and urgent, and 
chiefly by persons in poor and helpless circumstances. Upwards of three 
hundred cases are under treatment. A ward has now been opened for the 
reccptitJii of male patients ; but the committee of management are under the 
necessity of appealing to the affluent and benevolent for funds necessary, to 
jnaintain the'feqitired number of additional bods. 


Remarkaple Cases of Long Servitude.— It is generally known in the 
Potteries that the relations subsisting between the hands engaged at the 
Etruria Works and their employers, Messrs. Wedgwood, are of a very pleasing 
and friendly description."’ There are not less than nine persons upon the 
manufactory who have served the.house fifty years and upwards. These nine 
patriarchs of the works, with the head of the firm, Mr. Francis Wedgwood, 
have just been photographed in a group by Mr. Emery, of Hanley. 

Sagacity of the Cat. —M. Antoine states that, in a convent in France, 
where the meal-times were announced by the ringing of a bell, a cat was 
regularly in attendance as soon as it was heard, that she too might be fed. 
One day she was shut up in a room when the bell rang, so that she was not 
able to reach the usual spot. Some hours after when let out, she ran to the 
place where she was accustomed to find her dinner, but there was none for her. 
Presently the bell was ringing, when some of the inmates, wishing to know 
the cause, found that the cat was clinging to the bell-rope. 

Female Employment.— Our ^readers will remember the articles on 
“Flower Farming,” and “Female Labour,” in Nos. 794 and 795. It is 
gratifying to record that the suggestions then made have been practically 
tested by several persons in different parts of the empire, with commercially 
profitable results. After two years’ perseverance, Miss M. E. Procter, of 
Friskney, near Boston, Lincolnshire, has recently produced from flowers 
grown by her two samples of exquisite odours, fit for manufacturing perfumes 
—one wallflower, the other hawthorn. We wish her and others engaged in 
the pursuit every success, the more so as the supply of raw material for 
perfumery purposes is not yet equal to the demand. 

An Artful Dodge. — A traveller coming from America brought a 
quantity of cigars with him in a large box, and not wanting to pay duty, he 
had a false top made to his box, in which he placed a couple of big rattle¬ 
snakes. On arriving at the custom-house the keys were demanded, and given 
up with a warning that the box contained poisonous snakes. The officer 
being incredulous opened the lid of the box in an off-hand, careless manner. 
Hearing the noise of the key in the lock, and seeing daylight admitted, the 
rattlesnakes woke up, and began .to hiss-and rattle away with their tails at a 
grand pace. Down went the lid of the box in an instant, and the box, rattle¬ 
snakes, cigars and all, were allowed to pass without further examination. 

Forged Notes. —We are indebted to Mr. Samuel Thompson, publisher, 
Halifax, for the following additions to the lists of forged Bank of England 
notes, which have appeared in Nos. 895 and 896: — Five-pound Notes: 
£ [ 59035, Feb. 16th, 1846 ; 5093, Feb. 16th, 1846 ; g 23438, Aug. 28th, 

1847; p 02162, Jan. 16th, 1855; | 56015, Jan. 15th, 1859; J 51403, 

March 21st, 1860.- Ten-pound Notes: ^ 56045, Oct. 4th, 1848 ; 68936, 

Aug. 13th, 1857; ^ 83997, June 15th, 1858; £ 74036, June 13th, 1859 ; 
and g 31109, June 13th, 1859. 

What Butterflies are Good for. —Utilitarians may, perhaps, inquire 
the uses of butterflies—what they do, make, or can be sold for; and I must 
confess that my little favourites neither make anything to wear, like the silk¬ 
worm, nor anything to eat, like the honey-bee, nor are their bodies saleable 
by the ton, like the cochineal insects, and that, commercially speaking, they 
are just worth nothing at all, excepting #he few paltry pence or shillings that 
the dealer gets for their little dried bodies occasionally; so they are of iiq 
more use than poetry, painting, and music—than flowers, rainbows, and all 
such unbusinesslike things. In fact, I have nothing to say in the butterfly’s 
favour, except that it is a joy to the deep-minded and to the simple-hearted, 
to the sage, and, still better, to the child—that it gives an earnest of a better 
■world, not vaguely and generally, as does every “ thing of beauty,” but with 
clearest aim and purpose, through one of the most strikingly perfect and 
beautiful analogies that we can find throughout that vast creation, where 
“ all animals are living hieroglyphs.” The butterfly, then, in its own pro¬ 
gressive stages of caterpillar, chrysalis, and perfect insect, -is an emblem of 
the human soul’s progress, through earthly life and death, to heavenly life.— 
Coleman's British Butterflies. 

THE R1DD LER. 

THE RIDDLER’S SOLUTIONS OF No. 897. 

Enigma: The Letter A. Charade: Table-cloth. Rebus : Slave ; vale; veal; valse. 

The following answer all: D. S. D.—Tweeney.—Howells—Hoskins.—Tomlison.— 
Harriet E.—Mills.—Amer.—Acla P.—Beccles.—Edmund.—W. A. E. I).—Mawson.— 
Dixon.—Telegraphist.—Pupil Teacher.—W. H. H.—Moonen.—Grocers.—Tootell.— 
Monks.— Lemuel.—Sadler.— Eckersly.—Tervit.— Logan.—J. S.—W. J. R.—Arden.— 

Torkington. — Dora. —J. L. J. —Timswell. —Dean. — Peter. —Hoy.—M‘Lellan.-- 

Enigma and Charade : H. A. M‘L.— Wills.—Agar. — Beale.-—W. Y. B.—Wardle.-. 

Thomoso.—Currey.- Charade and Rebus .- Thos. P.- Enigma: Bridgman.—King. 

—D. D.—Guendolen.- Rebus: Simpson.—Lamb. 

ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 

1. A had 30 Sheep, and B 24 Sheep ; and A sold 10. 

2. The first man must grind down 2-179 inches; the second, 2-409 inches; the third, 
2*735 inches; the fourth, 3'244 inches: the fifth, 4-227 inches; and the sixth, 10*206 inches. 

8. The distances are 694 feet and 30^ feet respectively. Length of ladder, 85 617 feet. 

The following agree with all: Veritas.—Buglass. —Macindoe.— Aquatic.—'Tweeney. 
—Howells.—Hoskins.—J iawsterne. —Tootell.—Tervit. —Logan.—Anchora. —Ti 111 swell. 
—Wardle.—Smith. -Dean (send it).—M'Lellan. 

With 1st and 2nd.—Steele (in the 3rd question the distance from the base of each 

building is required, .p <-•).— Sadler.—Hey. .. 

With 1st and 3rd. —Edmund.—Ansell.—Harriet E.— 1 Torkington.— Ardern.—Walsh. 

With 2nd and 3rd. —D. S. D. 

With 1 st. — Mills. — Bridgman. — Amer. — Mawson. — Ada P.—Beccles.— King. — 
Rutherford.—Lemuel.—Guendolen. 

With 2nd. —Hindc.- With 3rd.— Tomlison.—M'Caa. 

Solutions which arrived too late to be inserted in previous Nos. —Eckevslcy.—Gladiolus* 
—Auchenhaiiidge.—Gladiolus.—Mansell.—M'Lellan.—W. A. E. D. 
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RANDO M R EADINGS. 

Why are presidents like vagabonds?—Because they are associated with 
vices. 

Oftentimes the “ fastest ” young women are the most easily overtaken by 
the galloping consumption. 

“ Johnny, how many seasons arc there ?”—“ Six: spring, summer, autumn, 
winter, opera, and ‘Thompson’s Seasons.’ ” 

The earth’s inhabitants need not be always grave, but it would be a terrible 
thing if the earth herself were to lose her gravity. 

Fish, at least, if no other animals, have cause to believe that it is a bad 
practice to think of rising in life upon somebody else’s hook. 

There is a young lady at Camberwell so refined in her language that she 
never uses the word “ blackguard,” but substitutes “ African* sentinel.” 

“What’s Jografy, Bill?”—“It’s a tellifP of forrin’ lands that we know 
nothin’ about by ’cute chaps that’s never seen ’em.” Bill got a Government 
situation. 

We have heard of asking for bread and receiving a stone; but a gentleman 
may be considered as still worse treated when he asks for a lady’s hand and 
receives her father’s foot. 

A young gentleman who had just married a little undersized beauty says 
she would have been taller, but she is made of such precious materials that 
Nature could not alford it. 

Of a celebrated actress, who in, her declining days bought charms of carmine 
and pearl-powder, Jerrold said, “ Egad, she should have a hoop about her, 
with a notice upon it, ‘ Beware of the paint! ’ ” 

Four fast young men, the sons of gentlemen of wealth, were brought before 
a police magistrate for riotous conduct. The magistrate inquired what their 
bad course of life could be ascribed to. Most probably to their four fathers. 

Quilp and his wife had a bit of contention the other day. “ I own you have 
more brilliancy than I,” said the woman, “ but I have the better judgment.” 
—“Yes,” said Quilp, “our choice in marriage shows that.” Quilp was 
informed that he was a brute. 

“ I feel rather unwell, my dear, and my tongue is furred —can it be those 
sausages I had for supper? ” said an ailing gentleman to his spouse at break¬ 
fast. “ Oh, I dare say it is, pa! ” cried a precocious urchin, “ for I’ve heard 
that they make cats into sausages.” 

A formal fashionable visitor thus addressed a little girl, “ How are you, my 
dear?”—“Very well, I thank you,” she replied. The visitor then added, 
“Now, my dear, you should ask me how I am.” The child simply and 
honestly replied, “ But I don’t want to know.” 

There may be seen at the present time, in Alfreton, a placard from a tailor, 
who, in calling the attention of the public to the fact that he intends com¬ 
mencing a clothes club, assures all who may favour him by becoming members, 
of having “ good charges and a very moderate article.” 

“ You are from the country, are you not, sir ? ” said a dandy young book¬ 
seller to a homcly-dressed Quaker, who had given him some trouble. “ Yea.” 
—“Well, here’s an ‘Essay on the Rearing of Calves.’”—“That,” said 
Aminadab, as he turned to leave the shop, “ thee had better present to thy 
mother.” 

The Marquis de Favieres, a great borrower and a notoriously bad paymaster, 
called on Samuel Bernard, the great financier, one morning, and said: “ Sir, 
I am going to astonish you; I am the Marquis de Favieres; I do not know 
you, and I come to borrow five hundred louis of you.”—“ Sir,” replied Ber¬ 
nard, “I am going to astonish you yet more; I know you, and yet I am 
goiug to lend them to you.” 

Young Dawkins married a lady for her money, but cannot touch it till 
she dies, and he treats her very badly on account of what he calls her 
“unjustifiable longevity.” The other day, Mrs. Dawkins finding herself ill, 
sent for a doctor, and declared her belief that she was poisoned, and that 
Dawkins had done it. “I didn’t do it,” shouted Dawkins; “it’s all 
gammon—she isn’t poisoned ! Prove it, doctor ; open her upon the spot—I’m 
willing.” 

At a late ball in Paris a very stout gentleman, proprietor of a bad catarrh 
and a very charming wife, insisted, very inconveniently at the close of a polka, 
that rnadame should return to the bosom of her family. “ Never mind,” she 
said to her partner ; “ ask me to dance in the next quadrille all the same— 
I will find a way to stay for it.” Slipping out while the sets were forming, 
she went into the gentlemen’s dressing-room, found her husband’s hat, and 
threw it out of the window. Then returning, and requesting her spouse to 
first find his hat and call the carriage, she accepted partners for the next six 
dances, quite sure of two hours before the hat could be found. 

Colonel Jones and Major Smith would occasionally get on spree, and their 
frolics were often protracted until late in the night. On such occasions their 
pleasure was frequently damped by the thought of their wives at home, who, 
like Tam O’Shanter’s good dame, sat nursing their wrath to keep it warm. 
One night, after having kept up their frolic uutil a late hour, they returned 
home, when Colonel Jones found his wife waiting for him with a countenance 
that foretold a storm. The colonel, whose face had never blanched before an 
enemy, quailed before the righteous indignation of his better-half. Instead 
of going to bed he took a seat, and, resting his elbows on his knees, with his 
face in his hands, seemed to be completely absorbed in grief, sighing heavily, 
and uttering such exclamations as “Poor Smith! Poor fellow!” His wife 
kept silent as long as possible; but at last, overcome by curiosity and anxiety, 
inquired in a sharp tone, “What’s the matter with Smith?”—“Ah!” says 
the colonel, “his wife is in the sulks with him now.” Mrs. Jones was 
mollified by the joke, and her wrath dissolved* 


Queer Kind of Love.—A neuralgic affection. 

A Hint.— A widower, who wishes to marry again, must buy his departed 
wife a beautiful monument. This succeeds invariably. 

Rather Cool.— “There has been a slight mistake committed^here,” said 
the house-surgeon, “of no great moment, though—it was the sound leg of 
Mr. Higgins which was cut off. We can easily cure the other—comes to the 
same thing.” 

Witty Perversion.—D r. Williamson had a quarrel with one of his 
parishioners by the name of Hardy, who showed considerable resentment. On 
the succeeding Sunday the doctor preached from the following text, which he 
pronounced with great emphasis, and with a significant look at Hardy, who 
was present: “ There is no fool like the fool-Hardy.” 

Full Inside.—“ I dined with Lamb one day at Mr. Gillman’s. Returning 
to town in the stage-coach, which was filled with Mr. Gillman’s guests, we 
stopped for a minute or two at Kentish Town. A woman asked the coach¬ 
man, ‘ Are you full inside?’ Upon which Lamb put his head through the 
window and said, ‘ I am quite full inside ; that last piece of pudding at Mr. 
Gillman’s did the business for me.’ ”— Leslie's Autobiography. 

Second and Third Thoughts.—S uett, the comedian, used to tell a story 
of a woman with whom he lodged, who was rather fond of gin. She Avould 
order her servant to get the supplies after the following fashion : “ Betty, go 
and get a quartern loaf and Half a quartern of gin.” Off* started Betty. She 
was speedily recalled : “ Betty, make it a half quartern loaf, and a quartern of 
gin.” But Betty had never fairly got over the threshold on the mission ere 
the voice was again heard: “ Betty, on second thoughts, we may as well make 
it all gin.” 

The Rule of the Order.— Two monks, one a Dominican, and the other 
a Franciscan, travelling together, were stopped by a river. The Dominican 
told the Franciscan that, as he went barefoot, he was forced by the rule of hia 
order to carry him across ; that if he refused, he would commit a great sin. 
The Franciscan yielded to this observation, and took the other on his shoulders. 
When they were in the middle of the ford, the Franciscan asked the other if 
he had any money about him. “ Yes,” replied the latter, “ I have two reals.” 
—“ I ask you a thousand pardons, brother,” rejoined the disciple of St. Francis, 
“ but my order forbids my carrying* money.” And with these words, ho 
plumped his man into the river. 

The Cow and the Macintosh.—“ I was one day fishing the Ness out of 
a boat, when I noticed a cow inquisitively examining some things which I had 
left by the water-side. On landing I found she had been influenced by other 
motives than those of mere curiosity, having eaten up the whole of one side 
(the button half) of my new macintosh. Happening shortly afterwards to meet 
the miller whose property she Avas, I exhibited to him the mangled evidence 
of her misdeeds, expecting at least to meet with something like sympathy for 
my loss. His sympathies were however all on the other side. He surveyed 
it for some time in silence and with an air of dejection, and then simply 
exclaimed, ‘Eh, but she'll no be the better o’ the buttons 1 ’ ”— Salmon Fishing 
in Canada . 

Wellington’s Fighting Breeches.—W hen the late Mrs. Caroline Jane 
Loudon, the botanical writer, Avrote to Apsley House for permission to see 
the remarkable beech grove at Strathtieldsaye, forming the “Waterloo 
avenue,” and presenting the finest specimens of the beech family in England, 
she briefly asked in her note to see his grace’s Waterloo beeches, the signature 
being J. C. Loudon , whereupon his graee despatched the known reply, 
addressed to the Right Reverend Dr. Blomfield (/. C. London ), mistaking the 
u for », and confounding a fig tree Avilh a beech.—“F.M. Duke of 
Wellington’s,compliments to the Bishop of London; is told by his body 
servant that the trousers worn at Waterloo were given away many years ago 
to Mr. Ilaydon, the painter, at the request of that gentleman, who may 
possibly have them still. July 21, 1839.” 

An Unsophisticated Abigail.—A notable lady (of Edinburgh, I 
suppose) had long been annoyed and fretted by her own town servants, and 
being no longer able to bear their manifold tricks and malpractices, she 
intimated to her friends her purpose of getting an unsophisticated girl from 
the country, Avhom she could train to her mind; and she Avas fortunate 
enough in securing a young woman from a remote corner in the land, and 
thoroughly recommended for activity, honesty, and good-nature. Mow the 
process of training Avent on, you may judge from the following specimen. 
The girl having seen something very wonderful going on in the street, in a 
tone of “unsophisticated” familiarity, called to her mistress, “Eh, Avoman! 
come here and see this.”—“ Woman! Do you presume to call me Avoman ?” 
—“ Ay! if ye are no a woman, Avhat are ye ? Are ye a speorit ? ”—Clason’s 
Lean, Ramsay's Reminiscences. 


A FEW QUESTIONS FOR INTELLIGENT MUSICIANS. 


May not a bar of very exultant music be called a crow-bar ? 

In Avhat bank are the eight notes you talk of raising ? 

Is an air called a “strain ” on account of the labour of performing it ? 
Can you do a good turn in a natural way ? 

Is not the influence of flats rather depressing in hot weather ? 

Is there necessarily anything green about a pastoral symphony ? 

Are agricultural youths partial to the hautboy ? 

Can a French horn intoxicate ? 

Could you open a musical entertainment without the key ? 
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